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Bolenius’s 
| Cveryday English Composition 


, EMMA MILLER BOLENIUS, A. M. 


| AIMS 


First, To teach pupils to think. 





Second, To speak and write according to accepted standards. 


Third, To be capable of criticising their own efforts so that 
they will continue to improve after leaving school. 


METHOD AND MATERIAL 


This book broadens the pupils’ world by teaching them how to observe, 
how to discuss subjects, and how to get definite ideas from their reading. 








It develops the ability to think clearly by constant training in the making 
and criticising of outlines for both oral and written work. By giving every- 
day attention to unity, coherence, emphasis, etc., this book definitely helps 
the pupil to form habits of clear thinking. It stresses the various phases of 
good speech,—tone of voice, enunciation, pronunciation, posture. 


Bolenius’s Lveryday English Composition through its frequent exercises 
in self-criticism and in the criticism of the work of others makes the pupil 
a partner with the teacher in securing results. 

. 

It contains more material than any one teacher can use. That is why it 

suits both rural and city schools, the big class as well as the small one. 


cAMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Incorporated . 
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The first of the 


SIMMONSS NEW-WORLD HEALTH READERS 


Edited by JoHN W. RitcHIE 


? 





All these questions are answered in 


S U BJ ECT Ferguson's A Child’s Book of the Teeth 


Why the six-year molars are the most im- 
portant teeth in the child’s mouth? 
How your teeth do their work? 
Why some teeth are crooked? 


In what manner and how many times a day 

a toothbrush should be used? 
Uniform in size and binding with the How to keep a record of your teeth? 
What is a good tooth powder? 
Bulletin Class Register. What causes a gum boil? 


How a cavity forms in a tooth? 


oe te piciadsnaalil 2p PR FST pent ~ aU LE, EE ee 


How to take proper care of a toothbrush? 








i 
Se ee eee ee Why the baby molars should be retained in 
PRICE rw EN ry -FIVE CEN rs their proper positions until the six-year 
‘ molars are in place? 
i REALLY A REMARKABLE BOOK 
. lilustrated by the autnor. 14 
af 
i C. W. BARDEEN wr 
i 

ine 1 Y WORLD BOOK COMPANY 

: ; Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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Also Dallas, Atlanta, Kansas City, and Manila 
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~The Kendall Readers 


By CALVIN N. KENDALL 


State Commissioner of Education, New Jersey 


Pe Se eee ae a ee ee ne ee eee - 


HE reading material in these books is the result of a careful, 

deliberate, selective process, extending through many years, by 
an educator of recognized ability, whose experience is national in 
character. 

Careful attention has been given to arrangement and gradation, 


to grouping and comparing, to drill and review, and to phonetics. 


The first four books and a teacher’s manual are ready. 


Other books Wlil TOLLOW, 





D. C. HEATH c&, COMPANY, Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco 
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EDUCATIONAL DEMOCRACY 


BY BR. W. 


HIMELICK 


Superintendent, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


that 
‘They mean what 
we are ever struggling for but never attain. We 
know and feel their meaning, but cannot express 


Liberty—Freedom,—Democracy—words 
are dear to every human soul. 


it. It may be possessed by the man who lives in 
Kach 
may so live that he revels in the gifts which na- 
ture has so lavishly bestowed upon him and in no 
way interfere with others. The individual who 
lives most for others approaches most nearly thi 


a hut. or the one who dwells in a mansion. 


goal. It is the selfishness of the individual that 
puts him out of joint with his fellows and the 
world. ‘Today, as probably never before in th 
history of mankind, have we been made conscious 
have paid all too dearly for 
‘Democracy. 


of the fact that we 
the coveted prize It has been paid 
for with precious blood because’ we 
trying to build a house 


have been 
foundation. 


The ability to enforce liberty and live at peace 


without a 


in a democracy rests with the early training of 
the individual. It depends upon the 
ideals which have been indelibly 
his consciousness. 


’ 


ideas and 
stamped upo1 


If we are to enjoy freedom we must know how 
to make use of it. Freedom cannot be written in- 
to Constitutions. It must be inscribed upon the 
human soul. Instead of spending enormous sums 
inthe attempt to get through legislative halls the 
form of government which 
lay greater stress upon the which deal 
with democracy in the rough, the teachers who 


1 


we need, we should 


schor Is, 


are the fashioners of freedom, and what we teach 
which serves as the foundation of liberty. Let 
us build upon the only foundation on 
which a democracy can 
the people. 


securely 


rest—education of all 


The education of the few is a relic of 
racy. Whether 
monarchy 


Autoc- 
established 
ultimate outcome 
Autocracy is the final result. 


occurs in an 
or a republic, the 
will be the same. 
One of the 


I 


danger signals in our country is the 
small number attending our high schools and col- 
leges. If this 


limited attendance is due to 


financial reasons, then it is the business of t 


community, state and nation no 


1 
} 
i 


rT’ 
t only to make 
people to attend 
these institutions, but to see to it that thev do 
attend. , 


it possible for these young 
If the difficulty is due to the teacher and 
what is taught then we should get the right kind 
of teachers and modify our course of study. Com- 
pulsory laws are necessary because we have not 


spent enough time and money what we 


teach and our teachers, 


upon 


In all probability the most formidable obstruc- 
tion is our course of study and our educational 
standards. 

Our course of study and standards have been 
patterned after that maintained by the worst of 
autocrats and the arch enemies of humanity. We 
have said to the 
men and women, there is the course of study and 
here are our standards. If you can master them, 
well and good. If you cannot, this is no place 
for vou. 


countless thousands of young 


In proof of this you need only call to 
mind the mortality lists in the freshman years of 
uur high schools and colleges. We ulti- 
mately eliminate all failures. There must be no 

If the individual does not 
fit into our preconceived plan, we will study him 
and fit some plan to his needs. The whole re- 
sponsibility needs to be shouldered. It makes no 
difference whether his failure is from mental or 
moral reasons. We should be just as deeply in- 
The school must 
not shift its responsibility by forcing the indivi- 
dual back into society, ultimately to become a 
ward of the state. 


must 


such thing 4s failure. 


terested in one as the other. 


In a democracy we have no 
right to dictate the profession or vocation which 
an individual should follow but society can de- 
mand that every person shall prepare to help in 
some way. The schools should broaden their cur- 
riculum. All of our education has been, and is 
vocational in its character. One 
the elementary schools as a preparation for col- 


+ 


vet, who uses 
lege and the college as the preparation for a 
profession, is preparing for a vocation. But a 
very small per cent. complete the whole round of 
activity. Unless you 


1i¢¢] 


take it all, you get very 
e. Such a system educates a few and forces 
others into the work of the world without any 
preparation. What we have been doing for the 
few must be done for all. 


Liberalism is the keynote in a democratic 


tha 
ia 


edu- 
The boys and girls must be con- 
sulted. In our new 


cation system. 
scheme we will quit talking 
inclined. We 
educational 

ns around these. Above all, the people of this 
country will never submit to a dual or triple edu- 


about those who are intellectually 


will no longer fashion our institu- 


cation. We have no right to establish one sys- 


tem of schools for those who have money and 


leisure, and another for those who we say must 





yates 


i 


‘ 
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work with their hands. I believe in vocational 
education, but not that which is based upon any 
system where it was the business of the schools 
to produce anti-democratic citizens and ignorant 
hero worshipers. We should have one system ol 
education, whose first and foremost duty is to 
produce intelligent citizens. We know that all 
men are not created equal, but our educational 
system need not emphasize the inequality. People 
who do not have a superabundance of mentality 
do not ask for charity. They want a_ chance. 
The mite which they contribute may be just as 
valuable in the world’s work as others’ millions, 

There has been too much of a tendency to sup- 
press mutterings of discontent. The causes for 
dissatisfaction should be carefully studied. Legis- 
lation without education always has a tendency io 
stratify. We force people to do things without 
knowing why. Stratified means 
and classes. The world war has been a dear ex- 
perience for Europe. But the world has not yet 
seen and realized its fuli meaning. In many 
ways the darkest days are to come. While they 
are the darkest they are not the saddest. 
and authority has been swept away. The multi- 
tudes are not ready for the change. The calamity 
howler, the crook, the criminal can tise 
countless thousands at will, because the poor 
souls are seeking something. Their instinct tells 
them it is liberty. 

German rulers knew how to accomplish their 
purpose. They planned a school system that kept 
the masses of the people in dependence upon the 
classes. Germany is today paying the price of a 
misdirected educational system. They have 
placed upon their children and grandchildren a 
load which will bend them low for generations to 
come. 

We all agree with Mr. Kahn when he 
“On the other side stand those who believe that 
the accumulated wisdom of the centuries of hu- 
man experience is wisdom still and who see in 
individualism, order, enlightened, 
sympathetic and adjusted to the changing 
and social conceptions of the age.” 


society castes 


Power 


sway 


says: 


progressive, 
needs 
But we would 


g 
question his method of securing this ideal. IT am 
perfectly confident that it will never come 


through any pressure from above, but from a 
working from below which prevents any faction 
from dictating because of 
the whole. 


the enlightenment. o! 
In this great constructive period we 
should know no rich, no poor, no emplover, no 
emplovee. The whole should work together for 
We get what we look for. 
Ask for co-operation and we get it. Pit factions 
against each other and a fight results. The world 
is big enough for all and nature is 
Why not work fora common cause 


a common weal. 


generous. 





making men 
and women out of every human being? 

It takes time to produce a citizenship of the 
highest type. If we continue to permit our 
young people to go into the industries at such an 
early age, we will of necessity clog the wheels of 
progress. Sending them out so early in life means 
that they do not have the maturity which is 


necessary for an intelligent choice. We _ force 
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upon them a choice. We are not giving the in- 
dividual a chance to choose a career, which ulti- 
mately means the creation of castes. Castes 
mean an autocratic government, or the sem- 
blance of a democracy with constant turmoil. I 
do not mean that we are to close every avenue of 
work to the boys and girls. There are plenty of 
opportunities where they can try themselves out 
and at the same time do something useful. Boys 
and girls are restless to get into the game early 
because we encourage it and throw ev cry tcmp- 
tation possible in their way. 

This is not the time nor the occasion to ques- 
tion the validity of Individualism on the one hand 
and Socialism on the other. 


Hundreds of pam- 
phlets are coming from the press at this time 
presenting extreme views on both sides. Such 


discussions will have a tendency to widen the gap 
between the factions. We know there are squeaks 
in the social organism of the world. In Europe 
this friction has become so that it has 
burst into a flame that will try men’s souls before 
it is subdued. The sane thing to do 
by what the war has brought and the conditions 
in Europe, and out of this create an educational 
system that will give to every individual a chance 
and make him conscious of his limitations: 


intense 


is to profit 


and 
then place such laws upon our statute books as 
will curb the extremist 

found. 


wherever he may _ be 


Seemingly we are all agreed upon one thing 
and that is that the final solution lies in beginning 
to educate the rising generation to know and ap- 
preciate what a democracy means and the price 
each individual must pay. 

The laws of the state and nation should be such 
that no youth could get from under the 
of the schools before the 


control 
age of eighteen and not 
then unless he has made at least some 
toward a preparation for a career 
choice. 


start 
ot his own 
This means some radical changes in our 
present school system. 

Boys and girls are not needed and should not 
be permitted to go into factories at an early 


age. 


There are men and women enough to do 
this work. We need to create a public 
conscience that will shudder at the thought 
of eating food or wearing clothing that 


has been produced by dwarfing the body, mind 
end soul of our own boys and_= girls. Mav 


God help us to rid ourselves of this ext l 


é reme sel- 
fshness which places commerce and industry and 
the making of money 
men 


above the production of 


and that 
uitelligent and willing 

Such a 
will! 


women are capabk rendering 
service. 

scheme will cost 
had not 


education which we 


money. Of course it 


° o6 
UT 1f It type of 


heen for just the 
must avoid in this country, 
this unspeakable sacrifice of life and th expendi- 
ture of untold billions would) not have been. 
The world is paying the educational bill of Ger- 
many. 

Democracy in education knows no. rich, no 
poor, no dictator. No barrier will be pl 
the way of talent provided that talent 
rected into selfish channels. 


aced in 
is not di- 
It is here that laws 
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which are the expression of all the people will 
curb greed—whether it is with the man who has 
his billions or the I. W. W., who tries to get his 
share without paying the price. 

There is no reason why society should be 
divided into rich and poor. Capital and labor 
should not be arrayed against each other. These 
divisions and factions should be wiped out and 
each member of society taught how to contribute 
his part in making the world happier and better. 

The goal of human endeavor is not to be 
found in great commercial or industrial  enter- 
prises. A nation is not measured by the number 
of its ships, the square miles of territory, the ex- 
or the greatness of its cities. 
Greatness consist in the density of 
population but the quality of the men and women. 
The schools and school masters are responsible 
for this quality. If the schoolmaster knows what 
are the true elements of democracy and 
upon these being crystallized in human character, 


tent of its coast iine 
does not 


insists 


he is a hero and benefactor whom the world will 


one day honor. 
You cannot mix democracy and_ militarism. 
lf we prepare to fight the day will come when 


fied. 
readjustment. 
have many, 


our desire will be satis We are now upon the 
The militarist, of 
in this country, will not let an op- 
portunity pass by. He is already preaching the 
to be obtained through compulsory mili- 
tary training either in the public schools or out 
of them. It matters not where put it. It 
will soon assert its power. It within its 
hands the instrument of force through which it 
will reach its goal. I have faith to | that 
we will not be misled by the lures of compul- 


sory military training. I believe in the 
levelopment of the 


verge of which 


glories 


Vi ul 


holds 
yelieve 


highest 
physical organism, but this 


‘an be accomplished through legitimate educa- 
tional channels. If strict discipline is needed, to 


get results, we 
than through 


We need to 


can get discipline in other ways 
military tactics. 
cultivate a spirit of 


ship. This was the big element in the father-son 
movement and = in the men’s movement 
in connection with church work, Ther 
is no more fundamental principle and_ essential 


dem than 
these movements. In the past we 


element in crac that represented ‘n 


have encour- 


ed foreigners who have come to our shores ; 
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keep up their language and hold to their customs. 


In doing this we invited class distinction, strati- 
hed society, dissatisfied groups. As a result, 
literally millions of people have not become 


familiar with democratic customs. They are not 
in a position to sympathize with us or we with 
them. We do not know cach other. 

I believe that educational democracy demands 
that all these barriers be removed. The language 
of democracy in the United States is the English 
language. The customs which we must all adopt 
are American customs. These things will bring 
us cl/ser together as one great family sitting 
around the fireside where secrets and intrigues 
are unknown. 

So far I 
public 


have | 


school. 


een pleading for a wide open 
The doors are never to be closed. 
But democracy in education demands one other 
thing. The atmosphere must be permeated with 
the spirit of liberalism. The child needs to live 
in a world of freedom, not license. It is through 
the crystallization of thoughts into behavior that 
the individual becomes a constructive member of 
society. If he spends twelve years in an _ auto- 
atmosphere where he entirely upon 
commands from without, he is very likely to re- 
act against this oppression when he comes from 
under the yoke. Children must become the ac- 
tors upon the great educational stage. 
are to be leaders, not dictators. 

In order to accomplish this result we do not 
need to attempt to turn our schools into minia- 
ture republics. Neither do we need all of the 
various Organizations known to men. Give the 
boy a chance to develop. Give him plenty of 
time. Create within him a desire to read and ob- 
serve. Provide opportunities where he may dis- 
cuss with his fellows the problems of life as they 
concern him in his effort to live with them. Let 
the children organize when demands, 
demand that they organize. Let all 
teachers—from the kindergarten to the univer- 
sitv—get down from their thrones. It is the style 

kings to Make the schoolroom a 

teachers, all like 


g 
11 students, 

doing we are preparing the 
democracy, where the seeds that 
are sown will come forth tomorrow in a glorious 
t happy, 


cratic acts 


Teachers 


occasion 
but don't 


( 


| ) 


abdicate. 
c 1 which children, 
» live. In so 


; 
P| 
] 
4 © 


a 
or wale lor true 
harvest of 


contented men and women en- 


joving the gifts of a wise and generous God. 





PATRIOTISM AND SERVICE 


This war has evidenced the vital relation between patriotism and service. 


The schools are 


not likely to find a saving value in universal military service, but they could do no better than 


unite tc establish a universal community service. 


If every child has systematically built him- 


self into the city and the state in which he lives, into the community of needs about him, he will 


be of necessity an enlightened patriot. 


Red Cross work not only needs patriots but makes them. 


Relief work whether in war or peace needs patriots and makes them. In the light of a com- 


mon fce, patriotism always thrives. 
need and common service are the essence of it. 


But war is not requisite to produce patriotism. Common 
It is the next mission of the schools to make 


universal the knowledge of community needs and make possible a united community service 


on the part of all the people.—Lewis B. 


Avery, 


Oakland, California. 
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THE TIDE OF PEACE 
BY OTTO H. KAHN 


For some time past we have heard approach- 
ing in the skies the beating of the wings of the 
Angel of Peace. Now he has descended upon 
our poor, bleeding, war-torn earth. He holds in 
his hands the great gifts of Freedom and Vic- 
tory. We greet him with boundless gratitude 
and with reverent joy. The hideous idol of 
Prussian militarism lies shattered at the feet of 
the free nations, its arch-priest dethroned and 
disgraced, cast out by his own distracted people 
and branded with the curse of the entire world. 

To this blessed and glorious result, we may 

justly claim that America has contributed no 
mean part. We thank God for the day when, 
spurning the lure of ease and plenty and bound- 
less prosperity, we chose for our own that road 
to the heights which leads through sacrifice and 
suffering and brought out mighty and unspent 
power to the rescue of the hard pressed cham- 
pions of humanity. We then sought no advan- 
tage for ourselves and we seek none now. We 
have proved that America is not the “land of the 
almighty dollar,” as too many believed and as 
especially our enemies fatuously believed to their 
undoing, but a land of high idealism, ardently 
zealous to do and dare and spend itself in a 
righteous cause. 
* We look back over these past fateful nineteen 
months and we examine our hearts and thoughts 
and deeds and we believe we may say justly and 
without self-complacency that the men and 
women of America have not been found un- 
worthy under the great test to which they were 
put. Old and young, rich and poor, East and 
West, North and South—all but an insignificant 
few who are not spiritually Americans—have 
risen to the inspiration of our high cause and 
have joined in patriotic devotion and willing 
sacrifice. 

A new and exalted spirit pervades the land. 
We have made a new pact of unity. We have 
come to understand and appreciate éach other 
better. We respect each other more. We are 
justly proud of the qualities which all Americans 
have proved themselves to possess in common. 

We draw strengthened faith and heightened 
inspiration from the glorious vindication of the 
irresistible potency of the American spirit which 
has made its own, transfused and merged into 
a homogeneous people, thinking and feeling 
alike in national essentials, the men and women 
of many races who make up America. 

We are now walking along the heights of 
great achievements and lofty aspirations. Let 
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us shun the descent into the valleys we have left 
behind. Let us trust and strive that some at 
least of the things we have gained spiritually 
may never leave us. 

America comes out of the war with her 
economic and moral potency and prestige vastly 
enhanced, with her outlook broadened, her field 
of activity expanded, her enterprise quickened, 
her imagination stirred, her every faculty stimu- 
lated. 

The vista which opens before us of America’s 
future is one of dazzling greatness, spiritually 
and materially. The realization of that vision 
cannot fail us if we but meet our problems in a 
spirit of true Americanism, of moderation and 
self restraint and of justice and good will to all, 
rejecting alike privilege and demagogy, banish- 
ing all class rule, be it of capital or of labor. 

In that spirit let us grasp each other by the 
hand and thus resolved and united against 
enemies without or foes within, let us march on 
towards the high destiny that Providence has 
allotted to the country which in grateful pride 
and deep affection we call our own. 

—__——-0--9--@-e--¢- 


A BALLADE OF FRIENDSHIP 


BY HENRY MEADE BLAND 








San Jose, California 
You may travel in China, Luzon or Japan; 
Or lodge on the plains of the Ultimate West: 
You may lounge at your ease in a rich divan: 
And drink of red wine at a king’s behest, 
Then lie by the hour in slumberous rest. 
And be of deep joy a subservient thrall, 
Yet awake with a feel that is clearly confessed, 
That a jolly good friendship is better than all! 


You may sail from your home-port a half-a-world span, 
And touch the Sweet Isle with joy in your breast: 

You may sing as you Sail, and shout as you scan 

The white airy foam-flakes that ride the fair crest 

Of orient wave: but, truly the test 

Of laughters and pleasures that come at a call 

Is fellowship rising in full easy zest 


17 


A jolly good friendship is better than all 


You may listen to Melba or Sembrich and plan 

With a five-dollar note to corner the best 

Of Caruso’s high-piping; and be in the van 

Of those who would fain with great Patti be blest: 

3ut you'll learn when you come to the end of your quest, 

And find that the sweetest in cabin or hall, 

No matter what note or what harmony stressed, 

The lilt of good friendship is better than all! 
ENVOI. 

Aye, rarer than any rare vintage e’er pressed 

For banqueter merry or bold bacchanal; 

Aye, better than nectar e’er dreamed or of guessed 

\ jolly good friendship is better than all. 





> 
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No amount we can pay our teachers is any adequate compensation for what they give, 
Their salary depends upon public opinion and the appreciation the people have of education. Edu- 


cation is the great interest of the American people. 


One-seventh of all the population is di- 


rectly interested in education. The teachers are inspirers, leaders and formers of the character 
of the next generation. Anything that can be paid them represents the lowest figure they are 


worth.—Charles F. Thwing, Cleveland. 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. E. WINSHIP 


A MINERAL EMPIRE 


Within 100 miles of Joplin there is in Kansas, 
in Missouri, in Oklahoma, and in Arkansas, one 
of the most wonderful mineral sections of the 
world. 

Here is zinc enough to supply the world for 
hundreds of years, oil wells unsurpassed any- 
where, the greatest lead mines in North 
America, the only large body of manganese in 
North America, the best of shale 
for Portland cement, abundance of 
coal, and mineral springs of na- 
tional renown. 

If Southeastern Kansas, South- 
western Missouri, Northwestern 
Arkansas, and Northeastern Okla- 
homa were a state politically. as 
they are a district industrially it 
would be one of the wealthiest 
states in the Union. 

None of these great centres re- 
ceives the attention it deserves. 
Joplin, with its group of suburban 
zinc mine cities, with the largest 
lead mine plant in the world, is en- 
tirely overshadowed in the national 
mind by St. Louis, Kansas City and St. Joseph. 

Pittsburg and its suburban coal mine centres 
is in a pocket in the extreme southeast corner 
of the state. The national public thinks of 
wheat and corn, cattle and hogs, but there is 
nothing agricultural in Kansas to compare per 
square mile with the wealth of the oil, zinc, and 
coal fields. 

Batesville, in Arkansas, is overshadowed by 
Little Rock and the Hot Springs, but the story 
of its manganese is like a fairy tale. There is 
no steel without manganese for its making, and 
before 1914 the manganese supply of the world 
was from the Caucasian Mountains. But the 
coming of war sent the price skyward, increas- 
ing 500 per cent. 

Brazil came to the world’s relief and in 1918 
a man in the Ozarks turned up a handsome 
rock on his place which was shown admiringly 
until a man paid him fifty dollars for it, and 
sold it in turn for $400, as the story goes, and 
now Arkansas smiles at Russia and Brazil. But 
the real magic wand of America was that which 
revealed the zinc in Northeast Oklahoma, and 
the oil in Southern Kansas, and Tulsa within 
the charmed circle with a radius of 100 miles 
is this magician’s throne. 

Everyone knows of Joplin, Pittsburg and 
Tulsa, but who knows of a hundred other won- 
derful mining towns suburban to these? For 
instance, what teacher 100 miles away ever heard 
of Duenweg, and yet in 1918 its mines gave the 
world 80,000,000 pounds of zinc, and this merely 
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Cherokee, 


typifies the group of “finds” in the mineral em- 
pire, which has produced in zinc alone $400,000,- 
000. It has been my privilege to go into, and 
through, and about this Mineral Empire two or 


three times a year since its revelation startled. 


the world and the wonders were never greater 
than in the mid-winter of 1919. Is it any wonder 
that I sometimes get impatient at the indiffer- 
ence of some scholastic leaders to 
the truth about our own America! 


SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENTS. 


As always my major interest is 
educational. In the very heart of 
this circle is the Kansas State 
Normal and _ Industrial Institute, 
which last year ministered to 3,495 
earnest students, young and old, by 
day and. by night. 

Over on the eastern rim of this 
circle is the State Normal School 
of Missouri at Springfield, which is 
transforming the boys and girls, 
lads and-lassies of the Ozarks into 
a dynamic human force, and on the 
southern rim of the circle is the State Univer- 
sity of Arkansas at Fayetteville, where they de- 
velop leaders who are making the world watch 
the progress of their state. 

There are a hundred cities and towns in this 
circle that are fascinating in their educational 
evolution. Fort Scott in Kansas would hardly 
claim more than 8,000 population and yet Super- 
intendent H. D. Ramsey is the proud leader of a 
school system worthy the admiration of the 
students of education of Columbia or Chicago. 

The people have erected a first-class senior 
high school building, and I was there at the 
dedication of as fine a junior high school build- 
ing as any city in America can boast, and by a 
popular vote of five to one they have author- 
ized Mr. Ramsey to start a junior college in that 
senior high school building. 

In every educational detail from the study of 
number by the little people in the Margrave 
School and the serving of a remarkable ten-cent 
luncheon in the Central School, to the athletics 
and banquet serving in the senior high, Fort 
Scott challenges the admiration of educational 
leaders. 


GREGG, 


Kansas, 


A COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL. 

But in little Cherokee, a city (?) of not more 
than 1,500 population, is the Crawford County 
High School, which is one of a class of institu- 
tions of which Kansas is justly proud. 

I would like to write an article on this typical 
Kansas County High School, but with all 
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America as my camping-ground that is impos- 
sible, but I must tell the story of Marion’s prize 
pen of barred Plymouth Rocks. Marion was 
‘but twelve years of age when on February 1, 
1918, she entered her cockerel and eight pullets 
for a state prize race with all the machinery of 
accounting for every cent of cost and every dol- 
lar return. Marion is a wee bit of a girl, but 
she is a scholastic prize winner every month 
while making a prize winner of her “pen.” In 
‘competition with all Kansas she won fifth prize 
with a score of ninety-six per cent. on combi- 
nation of “points.” Her “pen” earned her $197 
in net profit between February 15 and Decem- 
ber 15, 1918. In ten months that little girl, 
Marion Gregg, did a stroke of business with a 
chicken-raising and egg-producing “pen” which 
is certainly some demonstration. 

Of course she had the good sense to make a 
first-class investment in quality. She paid five 
dollars for the cockerel and two dollars each 
for eight pullets, and she has sold no egg for less 
than twenty-five cents, and she has sold her 
cockerel for six dollars and her pullets for three 
dollars. 
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THE TRAINING OF THE SUB-CONSCIOUS 
MIND 


BY PEARL TYER 





In the public schools we are standing at what 
may be called the pinnacle of physical perfection. 
The child who has followed the course of in- 
struction has received a beginning in the devel- 
opment of and a knowledge of every faculty. 
The traditional studies, music, art, manual train- 
ing, domestic science, sewing, agriculture, physi- 
cal culture, companionship as fostered by the 
playground instructor and supervision of the 
child’s health, all are presented to the child in 
as fascinating manner as the personality of the 
teacher and normal school methods can evolve. 

The United States has been proud of its free 
school system and has put money and thought 
into it. Its educators have toiled and the result 
is good. So far as the present system can hold 
it has reached perfection. But perfection in any 
line to a growing people means the development 
of a new ideal. From the heights attained the 
climber but glances back to satiate his pride 
his longing eye is cast beyond. There is always 
a next step and then a next, and always the 
way becomes richer and more glorious. For we 
are Americans and young. 

What then is the next step, the next pinnacle 
of perfection to be attained? There are many 
changes in the line of march, which are working 
themselves out day by day, more individual in- 
struction, greater freedom to the desires of the 
pupil, and the adjusting of courses to the ab- 
normal, but these do not constitute a particular 
goal. Heretofore but a part of the child has 
been recognized and to only that which is called 
the conscious mind has the excellent and highly 
wrought out school system been applied, while 
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the vast richness of the subconscious realm has 
lain fallow. Here is the next step, the recogni- 
tion of the great inner mind. 

As during the past decade or two the science 
of mind has come into great development and 
is not longer confined to learned discourses, but 
its laws are being rapidly formulated and applied 
to business methods and published in many ways 
so that those who run may read, it is the logical 
sequence that the child as well as the adult shall 
receive their benefit—Nautilus. 





GHOST OF THE NEW WORLD 


There are no ghosts, you say, 
To haunt her- blaze of light; 
No shadows in her day, 
No phantoms in her night. 
Columbus’ tattered sail 
Has passed beyond her hail 


You'll meet in Salem town 
No silver-buckled shoon; 

No lovely witch to drown, 
Or burn beneath the moon; 

Not even a whiff of tea, 

On Boston’s ghostly quay. 


Then let your Pullman cars 
Go roaring to the West; 
Till, watched by lonelier stars, 
The cactus lifts its crest. 

In that strange:painted land 
One desolate shade shall stand 


Majestic and forlorn, 
Wreck of a dying race, 
The Red Man, half in scorn, 
Shall raise a spectral face, 

Inscrutable as the sky, 
To watch our ghosts go by. 


O ghostly Spanish walls, 
Where brown Franciscans _ glide, 
Is there no voice that calls 
Across the Great Divide 
To pilgrims on their way 
Along the Santa Fe? 


What? On that magic coast, 
Where Raleigh fought with fate; 

Or where that Devon ghost 
Unbarred the Golden Gate, 

Saw you no strange bronzed men 

Beat in from sea again? 


Must all those dead lie still? 
Must not the night disgorge 
The ghosts of Bunker Hill, 
The ghosts of Valley Forge, 
Or England’s mightier son, 
The ghost of Washington? 


No ghosts where Lincoln fell? 
No ghosts for seeing eyes? 
qt know an old cracked bell 
Shall make ten million rise, 
When his immortal ghost 
Calls to the slumbering host. 


—Alfred Noyes, in the Bookman. 
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MEN OF TODAY 


RAY STANNARD BAKER (“DAVID 
GRAYSON”) 


BY GEORGE PERRY MORRIS 


As a buffer between President Wilson and the 
American Commissioners to the Peace Confer- 
ence on the one hand and the horde of journal- 
ists of all nations, now in Paris, who have sought 
information for their papers, Ray Stannard 
Baker has stood. An honorable post like this is 
not filled in a haphazard way. Why, pray, was 
Mr. Baker chosen? Well, for one reason be- 
cause he is a believer in the President. A former 
Rooseveltian, in 1916 he declined to follow his 
old leader into the conservative camp, and he 
cast in his lot with a President whose social 
policy he preferred to the one likely to be fol- 
lowed by Mr. Hughes. Yet another reason why 
Mr. Baker was chosen, undoubtedly, was be- 
cause while he knows the newspaper and maga- 
zine game and the art of reporting from A to Z, 
he had not been mixed up in all the squabbles 
and plottings and partisan sniping of so many 
journalists during the war. 

Living in Amherst, Massachusetts, where, of 
late years, he has been a sort of modern blend 
of Thoreau, Donald G. Mitchell and J. G. Hol- 
land, he had arrived in Paris to see for himself 
a world-happening of major importance. It has 
to be something worth while and big in the way 
of reporting to get him out of his comfortable 
bucolic setting. But in Paris he was con- 
scripted for a semi-official post calling for dis- 
cretion, good judgment, knowledge of men, and 
a keen sense of responsibility to the large na- 
tional and international interests involved. Nor 
has the place been an easy one to fill; and it will 
not be surprising if, as the result of the censor- 
ship exercised by the United States and by 
France, which has seriously hampered journal- 
ism in adequately and correctly “covering” the 
conference, he comes in for some of the inevit- 
able post-conference buffeting. That is what a 
buffer is supposed to get; and when he took the 
place he must have anticipated—and discounted— 
what was coming to him. 

Fortunately he has a serene philosophy of 
life, developed somewhat way back in the 
“muck-raking days” of McClure’s Magazine—in 
its palmy days when he was in the full glare of 
publicity—then deepening in the years follow- 
ing when he 
tributor to the American Magazine, but coming 
to full flower since he settled down in Amherst 
to study human nature, Nature, and the art of 
living. As far back as the early ’90’s, when he, 
William Allen White, Ida Tarbell, Lincoln Stef- 
fens and Finley Peter Dunne were “fighting 
the beasts at Ephesus,” he had a certain poise, a 


was co-owner and regular con- 
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solidity of character, and a sense of fair-play 
that made him loom up in that brilliant group. 
When Steffens finally quit the game of a jour- 
nalistic champion of democracy, honest govern- 
ment and anti-graft he turned to statecraft on 
the quiet and sought out places in the world like 
Mexico under Carranza, and Russia under the 
Soviet government, where he could help shape 
constitutions and organic law to conform with 
his radical views. Miss Tarbell since she wrote 
her history of the tariff and its interrelations 
with American politics has turned more than 
formerly to discussion and to championship of 
issues that directly concern woman. 

But Baker, when he came to settle down, “set 
up his house by the side of the road” in the rural 
quarter of one of New England’s fairest 
academic towns and began to make him a large 
and spacious garden in which he could work. [t 
is from this spot that he wanders off among the 
plain, country folk of the Connecticut Valley, 
and talks homely wisdom which later appears un- 
der the guise of book titles like “Adventures in 
Contentment,” “Adventures in Friendship,” “The 
Friendly Road,” “Hempfield” and “Great Pos- 
sessions.” Meantime he keeps a connection with 
the American Magazine, and occasionally sallies 
forth on important special tasks of investi- 
gation like the study of “The Emmanuel Move- 
ment,” the race issue in the South, and the out- 
come of the process of Americanizing the na- 
tives of Hawaii and all the conglomerate of 
races that now reside in those lovely Pacific isles. 

Mr. Baker’s early career was an eclectic one 
so far as education was concerned, and included 
work in agricultural science at the Michigan 
State Agricultural College and study of litera- 
ture and law at the University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. The soil evidently early had attractions 
for him; hence the science he learned in connec- 
tion with his work at the agricultural college 
plus his genuine love of tickling the ground with 
hoe enable him to make his small town farm 
the source of most of the family provender. As 
for his love of literature, you have but to sit 
with him in his ample study, browse along his 
library shelves and talk with him about books 
and contemporary tendencies in journalism and 
authorship to see how loyal he has been to his 
first love. As for law—well, he is not much of 
a legalist. It would be far more accurate to call 
him a humanist. 

American journalism has had few men his 
peers in the work of the free-lance investigator 
of social phenomena and honest narrator of 
what he has found. He never wrote a “yellow” 
expose in his life. It was the white light of 
truth which he always tried to cast on every 
dark place into which he peered. 
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Our democracy has never been willing to spend the money which is needed for the ade- 


quate conduct of our schools.—Charles W. Eliot. 
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GETTING TOOLS AND USING TOOLS 


BY SUPERINTENDENT A. D. HORTON 


Wellsville, Ohio 


It is now being generally accepted among those 
interested in education that the first six years 
of school life are to be devoted mainly to the 
task of acquiring the tools of learning. It is also 
generally held that the simplest tools are to be 
secured during the first three years. In the next 
three years these less complicated tools are to be 
employed in the forging and perfecting the more 
elaborate implements by means of which the ac- 
cumulated wisdom of the past and present may 
be seized, appropriated and applied. These first 
six years of formal education are relatively free 
from revolutionizing debate. 

The public in general is rather well satisfied 
with the achievements and purposes of those first 
six years. When, however, children have passed 
through that stage, not only do they themselves 
develop a disturbing tendency to rebel at the 
continued monotony of school life but their 
parents and friends also show a very critical at- 
titude towards the school. 

In the case of boys and girls who are destined, 
both by ability and by opportunity, to take a col- 
lege or technical course, the restlessness is less 
acute. The pressure of the higher school serves 
to make such persons feel that things all 
right; that they must be right since the wisdom 
of Entrance Boards says They continue to 
forge tools which they will use in the university 
or professional school. 

There is another class of students and of stu- 
dents’ fathers, mothers and friends, which vaguely 
and blindly but none the less powerfully, fidgets 
and complains. The complaints are formless in 


are 
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most instances. In the great majority of cases, 
the older advisers of the younger malcontents 
are satisfied with very mild criticism of the 


school and are ready to dismiss the matter with 
the expression of disappointment that the boy or 
girl does not “take to learning.” 

It is undeniably true that there are very 
boys and girls who do not “take to 
and, possibly, who never will. Boys and_ girls 
whose home environment is all against “the 
things of the spirit’ may never have sufficient in- 
terest to enlist their will in any conscious educa- 
tional effort. Children brain is 
through their own dissipations or those of 


many 
learning” 


whose inert, 
others, 
may allow the earlier acquired learn- 
ing to fall listlessly from their hands. Abnormal 
and subnormal children will soon reach the limit 
of their capacity and will stop. 

After eliminating from consideration those who 
profit by education above the sixth grade be- 
cause they are drawn by the compelling grasp of 
the higher school and those who cannot so profit 
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because of inherited or acquired incapacity, there 
remains a very large number who are not getting 
very much out of school. Sometimes their 
“grades” are sufficient to “pass’’ them and. some- 


times they “fail” and ultimately drop school as 
soon as the law permits. 

A great and happy multitude of these “misfits” 
are saved from purposeless and ineffective lives 
through the helpful agency of manual trade 
courses and technical high schools. Unfortunately 
relatively few communities have the facilities for 
such necessary adaptation of school work to the 
needs of the motor minded child. It is a great 
pity that any group of boys or girls should be de- 
barred through lack of opportunity, from the 
stimulus to mind and heart that comes from the 
well directed use of material tools in dealing with 
material things. 

It is an even greater pity that through school 
organization, blind slavery to courses of study and 
slavish serving at the textbook mas- 
tery such a preponderating majority of boys and 


altars of 


girls never use the intellectual tools they have so 
laboriously acquired. Almost all of our secondary 
training is devoted to acquiring more 
formulas, more “tools” which theoretically will be 
used either in life or college, but which are not 
so used in school. The mechanical apprentice 
who is given a new tool each day, who is taught 
to carefully arrange these tools on his bench, but 
who does nothing with them, will be as_ sick of his 
through weari- 
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job as he was when he left school 
ness at its lack of appeal to him. 


In our higher public school work, 
we are increasingly using current events 
oe: ” 

and every-day phenomena to illustrate 
the principles oi the all important thing, 
the study of the textbook. Can we not, or 
dare we not, reverse the attitude and use our 


tools of the learning trade to understand the life 


and world around us? Any person who has 
frankly and thoroughly made an attempt to do 
so has become painfully aware of the dullness 


and rustiness of these earlier acquired tools when 
applied to the hard and_ knotty that 
crowd in upon the mind of any boy or girl who is 
“alive.” 


problems 


Many teachers are easily dissuaded from 
the attempt to stress using tools because of the 


pitiful showing our training in ‘common 


branches” makes when we try to 
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actually employ 


The 
tool-getting rather than tool using 


result of the too prevalent emphasis on 
is that of the 
year 
graduate from our schools, only a meagre hand- 


thousands of young people who every 
ful make any practical use of their formal school 
they 
have ac- 


d€ 
quired the keys by which they may unlock the 


under circumstances where 


‘ould be applied very 


subject S even 


( readily. They 


mysteries of life, but they have not formed the 
habit of unlocking doors with them. The keys 
have naturally become rusty and some have 
doubted whether they fit the locks or not. 
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We do not need so much a revolutionizing of 
courses of study or of school appliances or of 
textbooks as we do a reversing the point of view 
in our upper grades. If the first 
years provide the tools of learning what should 
the second six years do with the tools? We do 
not have in our school work so much useless 
material as we do unused preparation. Thorough 
grounding in any of the three R's 
It is too commonly unused in the 
of schools. As a result, after the 


school SIX 


is not useless, 
higher grades 


time spent in 


grammar and high school is past and after a 
vast mass of additional unused formulas has 
— a 


been stored in the brain more or less _per- 
manently, the average young man and young 
woman has lost faith in the usability of what has 
been acquired. Because he has never used the 
tools he believes them unusable. 

A reasonable use of intellectual attainments to 
solve near and living intellectual problems will 
do much to allay the popular unrest concerning 
the last six years of school work, and the habits 
thus formed in these most formative years may 
grow into thinking powers that will insure the 
success and perpetuity of a nation that governs 
itself. 





THE ESSENTIALS OF A SUPERVISOR OF PUBLIC 
SCHOOL MUSIC 


BY KEITH 


C. BROWN 


West Hartford, Connecticut 


The supervisor of public school music has to 
control and operate with rare skill and judgment 
a very complex piece of machinery. The 
cessful exponent of any profession must be re- 


suc- 


sourceful and progressive to the utmost extent.” 


Resource is defined by one’s ability to meet any 
of the numerous problems which are constantly 
arising by applying if occasion demands a fitting 
remedy on the spur of the moment, and progress, 
by a willingness to substitute for worn-out prece- 
dents constantly ideas which have been 
proved, tested and found to fit the present needs. 
It is fitting that the supervisor should be pos- 
sessed of all the elements that go to make up 
the army of  broad-minded, 
progressive thinkers and educators who are giv- 
ing their present 


new 


ever-increasing 
energies for future genera- 
tions to build on. 

A thorough knowledge and mastery of the 
subject which he teaches is merely the equip- 
ment with which artisans of all professions for- 
tify themselves before offering their labors to 
others. The better the quality of the equip- 
ment, the better chance has at the start. 
This does not necessarily imply or guarantee 

Efficiency depends on more than equip- 
The test comes in the application. 

There must be ability to present the subject 
matter in such a way that the pupils of the vary- 
ing grades will grasp and practically apply the 
knowledge presented. The ability to do this 
spells the success of the teacher. The methods 
of presenting the subject matter to pupils all the 
way from six years of age to eighteen, demand 
an expert knowledge of the psychology of the 
child) mind. experience no doubt teaches us 
much, but each supervisor should have already 
acquired some knowledge of this phase of the 
work before attempting to teach. Another poijt 
all supervisors should realize is that they are not 
only teaching pupils in connection with ther 
daily duties, but the the 
gerade teacher as special departiyjent 
lhe supervisor might be lkened ta a specialist 
who js called upon to diagnose perplexing cases 


he 


success. 


ment. 


superyising work of 


well in this 


and in each instance is prepared to prescribe the 
necessary remedy to fit each individual case. 
Many problems of the supervisor as he visits the 
various grades are extremely complex. Very 
often the fault lies with the grade teacher who 
has failed to understand the directions of the 
supervisor. It may happen, therefore, that she 
has partially formed wrong habits out of the 
conscientious efforts of willing pupils. The su- 
pervisor must be keen enough to observe the 
mistake, size up the situation and immediately 
apply a fitting remedy in order to tactfully set 
the teacher right. He must be as quick to 
analyze the mental status and characteristics of 
the teacher as that of the pupils. In fact this is 
very often the key to the entire situation. A 
room as a whole may be lazy, indifferent to 
response, faulty in pitch, time, reading, etc. It 
should not take a supervisor many visits to dis- 
cover and place the cause for such conditions. 
All this calls for rare tact and diplomacy. To 
arouse a feeling of antagonism by blunt criticism 
spells failure at the outset with one’s co-workers. 
A teacher who is intimately acquainted with the 
individual pupils of her class can very often of- 
fer many helpful suggestions which will aid the 
work of the supervisor. The co-operation of 
the teacher and the supervisor in the discus- 
sion of certain problems will establish a con- 
fidence distinctly essential toward the elimina- 
tion of the many puzzling propositions which are 
constantly arising. To gain the confidence of 
the pupils is indeed a big asset, but can avail lit- 
tle without the added and helpful confidence of 
the teacher. The successful head of any large 
business organization must always possess the 
unlimited confidence of not only the smaller 
units, namely that of the individual laborer, but 
the confidence and co-operation of the heads of 
the yarious departments as well. One has only 
to look into the methods of the many successful 


captains of modern industry, such as Schwab, 
the re) called *Steel Ning, the lafe Mie. Boldt 
the renowned expert in hotel proprietorship, and 


Ogden Armour, of the meat packing industry, to 











become convinced of what the co-operation and 
confidence of laborer and manager accomplish. 
Without this essential quality of rare tact and 
diplomacy these great organizers could never 
have succeeded. 

Another essential is an unbounded love and 
enthusiasm for the work. Enthusiasm sounds 
the depths of unlimited stores of energy without 
which our efforts would soon be weakened and 
the cause for which we are working *would suf- 
fer most deplorably. Enthusiasm generates 
energy and strength of purpose in much the 
same way that electricity generates dynamic 
force and energy. This energy if properly di- 
rected is what turns the wheels of progress, 
breaking down the seemingly insurmountable 
barriers which obstruct the way to great achieve- 
ments and which to the person of small energy 
seem impossible of attainment. A_ Lloyd 
George and an Edison are types which exem- 
plify what the power of stored up energy can 
accomplish for humanity if set in motion. 
Healthful and wholesome mental energy, how- 
ever, must be coupled with a healthful and 
wholesome physique. One must be the counter- 
part of the other and each support the other, 
otherwise one will consume the other and our 
chances of accomplishing much _ will be short- 
lived. 

Another vital essential 
Organized exercise of some sort even if only for 
a few minutes daily is extremely helpful to one 
whose work is confining. To keep good hours is 
also essential for efficient work, and sleep should 
average nightly whatever the required demands 
of the individual necessitate. This surely is 
nature’s best medicine for restoring one’s daily 
expenditure of energetic effort. A well ven- 
tilated sleeping chamber is conducive to sound, 
healthy sleep and applies also to indoor quarters 
where one is confined in his daily occupation. 
Especially is good ventilation required in the 
classroom if one would secure the best efforts 
of the scholars. 

If the school is equipped with a portable talk- 
ing machine, transfer it from room to room. 
Choose a selection with a decidedly marked 
rhythm and have the children stand while the 
windows are opened wide. Then lead the pupils 
in a series of exercises in strict time with the 
music. In a very few moments they are all 
aglow with a healthy circulation, alert in mind 
and body for the lesson which follows. The 
response and efficiency of the class are increased 
beyond measure by this process. Also, the fact 
that they must keep strict time to the music all 
the while has a direct bearing on their sense of 
rhythm when it comes to singing. 

The quality of enduring patience is an essen- 
tial not to be overlooked. Especially is this 
true in teaching the youngest pupils. The rea- 
soning power of small children develops very 
slowly and one must proceed very patiently and 
cautiously while awaiting the gradual awaken 
ing of the conscious efforts’ of young children. 
A good foundation is necessary for the success 


is a healthy body. 
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of anything and we surely cannot afford to pro- 
ceed with advance knowledge and instruction 
until the base of our future structure is firmly 
welded and securely fastened by patient labor 
thoroughly applied in the minutest detail. A 
step at a time, however slow and halting, is 
nature’s law and is imperative even from the 
first faltering step of the infant beginning to 
walk, who gains strength and confidence grad- 
ually by constantly trying over and over again 
until success finally crowns his untiring and 
patient efforts. 

An important essential for the successful su- 
pervisor to possess is the ability to organize. 
He must have the ability to direct and manage 
the various smaller organizations which come 
under his jurisdiction; namely,.High School Glee 
Clubs, orchestras, choruses, assembly, etc. Not 
only is it necessary to superintend the instruc- 
tion and drill of these different units, but when 
the time arrives for a public performance the 
supervisor usually has to attend to all the minor 
details. These are apt to include many things 
easily overlooked, such as renting a suitable au- 
ditorium at a future date provided that the 
school is not equipped with an assembly hall 
large enough, the detail of seeing to the printing 
of tickets, programs, etc., seating arrangements 
of the performers on the stage. If admission is 
charged then comes the checking of tickets sold, 
the appointment of ushers, the payment of bills 
from the proceeds taken in, and numerous other 
details which are never lacking. 

One has only to dwell on these numerous es- 
sentials in order to realize what a thoroughly 
equipped and broadly educated person of wide 
resources the successful supervisor of public 
school music should be. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL SIGNIFICANCE OF 
THE R. O. T. C. 


MANN 





BY Cc. B. 

For the first time in their history, the colleges 
and universities of the country were united 
through the S. A. T. C. by a single bond which 
definitely focused their attention upon training 
for national service. The mantle of the S. A. 
T. C. has now fallen upon the R. O. -T. C., which 
therefore now has the opportunity of preserv- 
ing that bond of connection between the indi- 
vidual colleges and the nation. 

If the activities of the R. O. T. C. are con- 
ceived of as of a purely military nature, the bond 
will be a relatively slender one, liable to frac- 
ture as time goes on and the enthusiasm for 
military life inevitably decreases. The war has. 
however, shown that in reality military activi 
ties are coextensive with civilian activities, and, 
therefore, that the training required for a mili- 
tary officer in every field of activity depends as 
much, if not more, on what seem to be his civil- 
jan studies as on his strictly military work. If 
the Rk. O. T. C. is to render maximum service 
to the country, it must recognize this intimate 
wjterrelation between the academic and the 
military sideg of the program, 
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The greater share of the responsibility for this 
co-operation between the civilian and the mili- 
tary phases of the work rests with the school 
faculty and the students, because they are re- 
sponsible for much the greater part of the stu- 
dent’s time. In order to meet their obligations 
fully, they must make a conscious effort to in- 
clude in their courses materials that have a direct 
and obvious connection with the needs of the 
country, and must also do their best to handle 
the work in a manner well qualified to develop 


those personal qualities of mind and will that 


are characteristic of American manhood, 
whether engaged in civil or in military pursuits. 
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In entering upon this new experiment with 
the R. O. T. C.,, I therefore urge colleges and 
students, alike, to consider it as an enterprise 
that affects every hour of their work and not as 
one that is confined to the strictly military fea- 
tures. Our country was unprepared for war be- 
cause it was unprepared for peace, and the same 
elements are required for national strength in 
either case. The R. O. T. C. should be the com- 
mon inspiring agency for fostering in time of 
peace the same enthusiastic spirit of devotion 
to public service that has characterized the na- 
tion at war. 


& 
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EDUCATORS 


WILLIS E. JOHNSON. 
Willis E. Johnson, president of South Dakota 
Normal and Industrial School at Aberdeen, has 


been elected president of the State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts at Brookings, 


South Dakota, the official change 
to come on July 1. President 





PERSONALLY 


the past we can recall but two other state 
superintendents who were taken from a state 
normal school presidency. It is certainly the 
logical promotion from normal school activities 
to state leadership, and Professor McConnell is 
sure to demonstrate the wisdom 
of this order of succession as has 


Johnson is one of the educa- Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer of 
tional leaders of the Northwest. Pennsylvania. 
The school at Aberdeen has had ew 
a phenomenal growth, due largely WILLIAM MARION JARDINE. 
to his brilliant leadership. Dr. William Marion Jardine, 
He was eminently successful as who was elected president of 
dean of the school under George the Kansas State Agricultural 
H. Nash, now of Bellingham, College last spring, was duly 
Washington, State Normal installed on February 4, with 
School. most impressive and_ inspiring 
Mr. Johnson went to Ellendale, exercises. President Jardine is 
North Dakota, starting the State “every inch a farmer.” He was 
Normal and Industrial School, born on an Idaho ranch in 
but at the end of the year he re- a ae ee 1879 and has been in agri- 
r . Newly elected president of : s 
turned to Aberdeen as _ presi- State Callens of atu. cultural colleges as _ student, 
dent. Each summer he has had ture and Mechanic Arts at professor or president in all 
4 teachers’ institute, attended by Brookings, 8. D the years since he left the 
the teachers of the eleven counties of the state. ranch. He did his early college work at 


President Johnson is a graduate of a normal 
school and of the University of Minnesota. 

Rarely has a man in South Dakota had the na- 
tional recognition that has come to him in recent 
years. 

—— 
J. M. McCONNELL. 

J. M. McConnell, the newly appointed State 
Superintendent of Minnesota, goes from the best 
of normal school activity at Mankato, where he 
helped Doctors Cooper and Hancock make a na- 
tional reputation for the school. The normal 
schools of Minnesota have high rank throughout 
the country. No state has a group of normal 
schools of higher professional rank and they are 
all especially proud to have one of their fraternity 
at the head of the school system. We can think 
of no other case in which a professor in a state 


normal school has been made_ state commis- 
sioner. 
Only one state superintendent of today was 


taken from a normal school presidency, and in all 


Logan, Utah, in the state agricultural college, 
and has been appropriately doctored by other 
colleges. 

He entered the Manhattan faculty in 1910 and 
has played a creditable part locally and nationally 
in his chosen field. He is under forty years of 
age and brings to the presidency the vigor of 
youth and the wisdom of experience. 

Chieti 
BENJAMIN IDE WHEELER. 

Benjamin Ide Wheeler, who resigns as presi- 

dent of the University of California, after a ser- 


vice of twenty years, is a native of Massachu- 
setts—Randolph—is sixty-five years of age, and 
is a graduate of Brown University. President 
Wheeler was for eleven years a professor in 


Cornell University and declined the presidency 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 
1907, as he did the deanship of Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia University, in 1897. He has 
played an important part in higher education 
in California, 
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THE EAGLE’S EYE* 





One great book was produced by the German 
plots in America, a story that has been on al- 
most every moving picture screen in the United 
States, a book that will be read for years to 
come as was “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” a book that 
made everyone in the United States apppreciate 
the fiendish Germans, official Germans,— The 
Eagle's Eye.” 

It is cause for universal satisfaction that for 
$1.50 this wonderful book can be in any home 
in the United States. 

No home should be without this book, no 
teacher should be in a schoolroom who has not 
read it. A novel, yes, and so was “Uncle Tom's 
Cabin,” but in this case every detail is true to 
life. 

There is not an incident in it that was not a 
reality. Official records reveal the truth and 
many more facts than can be put into one book. 

“The Eagle’s Eye’ is the best revelation we 
have of the wonderful work of the United 
States Secret Service, which proved to be in- 
finitely more alert, more skillful, more resource- 

Ghiet of the Becret “Service” Novelized by Courtney Ryley Cooper. 


Published by Prospect Press, 186 West Street, New York City. Cloth. 
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ful, more courageous, more daring than the life- 
trained German spies. 

> arr ~ ’ ~ ’ 

Buy “The Eagle’s Eye,’ read it, loan it, 
sure that as many copies are in every library 
the demand requires. 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS IN EDUCATION 


Mrs. Claude D. Sullivan, as national chair- 
man of the Rural Division of the Education 
Committee of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, has issued an appeal to State 
Chairmen of Education that is comprehensive, 
appreciative and wholesome. 

A few sentences show how efficient this edu- 
cation committee of the National Federation de- 
sires to be, 

“Let all education work be done in eo-opera- 
tion with superintendents and teachers. 

“Club women can help secure better rural 
schools by enlightened leadership and earnest 
purpose in club activities; by sympathetic co- 
operation with school authorities, 

“Nothing helps to inspire the confidence of 
schools officials in the club woman’s ability to 
help more than authentic, first-hand information 
and an intelligent understanding of practical 
needs, Nothing hinders more than a supply of 
mis-information. . 

“Thousands of men and women, through their 
splendid war activities, discovered their ability 
to render public service 1d their JOV in doing 
so, and no better way can be found to perpetu- 
ate this interest than through a live community 
organization, with the schoolhouse as its meet- 
ing place and the betterment of the school and 
the community as its object.” 

In Mrs. Sullivan's entire letter to state chair- 
men there is not a pessimistic note, no unpleas- 
ant insinuations, not a whine. 

l'eachers should react to such suggestions. 

Give the Federation of Women’s Clubs a place 
on every national, state and county program and 
In every state normal school. The federation 
has gone more than half way and the teachers 
need their co-operation infinitely more than they 
need the teachers. 

In pamphlet form Mrs. Sullivan's letter 
go to 9,000 women’s clubs. 

What will the teachers do to show 
preciation? 


will 


their ap- 
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NEW YORK SALARIES 


The new salary schedule which is likely to 
pass the New York Legislature sets new salary 
standards. 

While it affects every city in the state the 
New York City schedule is high water mark. 

Up to the sixth grade the salary begins at 
$1,000 and increases $120 a year up to $2,200, 

Sixth and seventh grades, boys’ classes $1,120 
with $120 annual increase to $2,320. 

Seventh and eighth girls’ classes with $150 an- 
nual increase to $2,500. Boys’ classes $1,750 
with $150 annual increase to $2,800, 
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Principals with from eighteen, to forty-seven 
classes $3,500 with $250 annual increase to $4,250. 
Bovs’ schools $3,750 with $250 annual increase 
to $4,500. 

Principals of high schools with twenty-five to 
forty-seven classes $5,250 with $250 annual in- 
crease to $5,750. From forty-eight to one hun- 
dred classes $5,500 with $250 annual increase to 
$6,000. Over one hundred classes $5,750 with 
$250 annual increase to $6,250. 

Superintendent $15,000, associate superinten- 
dents $8,000, district superintendents $6,500. 

Buffalo and Rochester superintendents — will 
have $7,500. 

No superintendent in the state ean have less 
than $3,000, 

Every teacher and superintendent in the state 
is greatly improved in salary. 
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KNOW OUR EUROPEAN FRIENDS* 

The United States can never be isolated 
again, Europe will know us and we must know 
Europe. We have learned all about all Europe’s 
military power and weakness, and we are learn- 
ing very fast all about the European countries 
politically, but we greatly need to learn all about 
the people of all the countries of Europe, and 
to do this we must know the life of the people, 
domestically and socially, as we can only know 
them through their children. 

Leonore E. Mulets and Elias Goldberg in 
“Sunshine Lands of Europe” give the American 
schools just what is needed by introducing the 
children of other Tands to the children of our 
land, 





However dependent children are upon their 
elders they are early more interested in the 
comradeship of children of their own age than 
of their elders. 

We well remember when we took one of our 
sons on a delightful vacation trip of two weeks, 
on steamer and carriage drive, and enjoyed his 
comradeship to the full, and he was happy in 
our comradeship, but as soon as we came for a 
stay with relatives for a few days his ardent joy 
was in the comradeship of a bevy of young peo- 
ple of his own age. 

The schools will never attain the ends aimed 
at until they learn how to enter into the life and 
joy of school children through the interests of 
school children, and here is an admirable oppor- 
tunity to try out this theory through “Sunshine 
Lands of Europe,” which contains stories in 
which the central figures are France, Italy, Spain 
and Portugal. 
~* “Sunshine Lands of Europe."’ By Leonore E. Mulets, Illustrated 
by Elias Goldberg. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Com- 
pany. Cloth. Price, 64 cents. 
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ELEMENTARY NORMAL UNIVERSITY 

If the California Legislature enacts into taw 
the proposal of Dr. E. C. Moore, which has the 
backing of Southern California and the. sympa- 
thetic attitude of the State University, California 
will have a unique institution. 

The Los Angeles State Normal School will be 
a branch of the State University with a provision 
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in the law that it can graduate only college 
trained teachers whose diploma will specify that 
its holders can teach only in elementary schools. 
It is to be a university to prepare elementary 
teachers only. 

Up to this time the passion of State Normal 
Schools for degree privileges has been to pre- 
pare teachers for high schools. 

President Moore's attitude is that elementary 
teachers should be college educated and that the 
college education for elementary schools is not a 
college education for high school education. 

To some educators this will be regarded as 
evolutionary; to others it will be revolutionary. 
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This is no time for anyone to be allowed to speak 
viciously of the United States government. 
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PEACE MODIFIED EDUCATION 


Of war modified education we have said much 
editorially and on the platform, but the present 
message should be Peace Modified Education. 

Peace came as suddenly and almost as unex- 
pectedly as war if we interpret the Armistice of 
November 11 as peace. 

It has necessitated a new appreciation of peace 
which we interpret as Public Respect for the 
Common People and Self Respect of the Com- 
mon People. 

For the schools it signifies Public Appreciation 
of Education and Educational Appreciation of 
the Public. 

This new conception of relationship needs 
keen and intense emphasis. 
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EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITS* 


One phase of the noble philanthropy of Mrs. 
Russell Sage is that those who represented her 
in materializing her visions had ample time and 
means for the development of plans that would 
otherwise be impossible. 

Educational exhibits are greatly in need of 
scientific and artistic leadership. These exhibits 
have been more sentimental than scientific, more 
boastful and boostful than creditable. 

Mrs. Sage’s wise provision made it possible for 
Shelby M. Harrison to give Evart G. and 
Mary Swain Routzahn carte blanche to make an 
elaborate study of exhibits, the variety, the pur- 
poses, the ways and means, the form and spirit, 
the interpretation and service. 

All this they did to perfection and now they 
present the result of their studies in fourteen 
chapters, among the most important of which 
are upon “Why,” “Who,” “When,” “Where,” 


“How?” 





*“The A BC of Exhibit Planning.’’ By Evart G. Routzahn, Asso- 
ciate Director Department of Surveys and Exhibits, Russell Sage 
Foundation, and ary Swain Routzahp. Survey and Exhibit Series, 
Edited by Shelby M. Harrison. New York: Russell Sage Foundation. 
1918. Price, $1.50 net. 
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THE SHORT COURSE 
Opposition to a pedagogical short course is 
“short”-sighted. 
Until the state normal schools of a state can 
supply prepared teachers for all the schools of 
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the state, especially for one-room schools, they 
should do all in their power to promote the 
short course in those schools. 

The agricultural short course is a good ex- 
ample of the advantage of a short course. A 
Wisconsin report says :— 

“Phat short course training pays is shown by 
the fact, based on 825 records, that the short 
course graduates are making labor incomes— 
the amount left over to pay for the farmer's 
labor after paying all expenses and deducting 
5 per cent. interest on the total investment—ot 
$729 a year, as against only $632 made by com- 
mon school graduates; and the short course 
men live in more expensive houses; more ot- 
ten have modern bath equipment, lighting sys- 
tems and furnace heat; and one-fourth of 
them, as against one-fifth of the grade graduates 
have automobiles.” 

It will be equally valuable in the educational 
world. 


—~ — —— + © -o-@-e- @-e-— 
KENDALL’S HEROISM 


State Commissioner Calvin N. Kendall of 
New Jersey has poured hot shot into the tax- 
payers’ camp. In five years the increase in the 
pay of teachers in New Jersey was but 
sixteen per cent. while the cost of _ liv- 
ing increased sixty per cent. He suggested that 
members of Boards of Education allow thetr 
wives $544 for all expenses for the year—board, 
lodging, clothes, travel, etc. He said frankly 
that the standards of the schools cannot be 
made without large increase in salaries. 
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NOBLE PROFESSIONAL SERVICE 

In 1892, at the age of sixty-four, a long-time 
teacher and brilliant principal of Rochester, New 
York, left the school to care for an invalid sis- 
ter in their girlhood home nearby. She had 
been eminently prudent and with the slight in- 
heritance they received it seemed as_ though 
they had adequate provision for the remainder 
of their days. 

That was twenty-six years ago. The sister 
has passed on, and with all possible economy 
this woman teacher at ninety years 
of age saw the last dollar go, and was scheduled 
to go “over the hill to the poor house.” 

By the merest accident the teachers of Roch- 
ester learne? of the facts and their Teachers’ 
Friday Night Club came to her relief and have 
provided for her comfortable life and care in 
The Friendly Home, and they are doing it 
gladly. 

It is a crime now for any teacher in this 
prosperous country not to be provided with a 
reasonable pension. 





ALL THE YEAR SCHOOL 


Minneapolis Board of Education has decided, 
unanimously, not to try the all-the-year school 
plan. It is well. It is evidently untimely to try 
to do anything as educationally heroic as that 
just yet. 
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We think there is no educational argument 
against it, but school men have other troubles 
that. are all sufficient and this is not a question 
that interests the school people. It is for the 
people pure and simple. No superintendent has 
anything to gain by its adoption and he greatly 
adds to his duties. If the public is inclined to 
fight it, it is its loss and in the expressive slang 
of the day “He should worry.” 

notennancenasctnemansitiaiiesiili 


AN UNUSUAL EXPERIENCE 

A county superintendent has cancelled her sub- 
scription because we spoke well of the defeated 
state superintendent. We have had friends of a 
defeated candidate complain of our hearty en- 
dorsement of a successful candidate, but this is 
the first time that a friend of a successful candi- 
date has objected to appreciation of a defeated 
candidate when it in no wise reflected upon the 
winning candidate. This is a species of near- 
blackmail that is really amusing, and is not likely 
to be tragic. If we are ever scared by our sub- 
scription list into fear to extend the hand of 
regrets to an unfortunate candidate we hope we 
shall receive the professional condemnation we 
deserve. 
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THE CALL OF COMMUNITY SERVICE 


Send a post card at once to War Camp Com- 
munity Service, 1 Madison avenue, New York 
City, for “The Call of Community Service.” It 
is an unusual booklet of fifty-one pages by Rob- 
ert Bertrand Brown, skillfully illustrated by 
Phillips Ward. ’ 

It will interest you greatly and will inform 
you adequately upon vital issues of the hour. 

O-0 D0 ee ——-— —__ 
AVOID PROPAGANDA 

The ‘National Industrial Conference Board is 
justified in insisting that the United States Bu- 
reau of Education should be required to cease 
its propaganda for or against industrial or com- 
mercial activities. Material of a distinctly 
propagandist character has no place in a school 
book, especially one provided by the Bureau of 
Education. 
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DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


Unless all signs fail a Department of Education 
will be provided for early in the next Congress. 
There are several important organizations lining 
up behind the National Education Association, 
not the least of which are the labor unions. 
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New York City plans to pay Superintendent 
Ettinger $15,000. That looks more like New 
York City. Trailing on behind Detroit and 
Cleveland did not look well. 

Congressman S. D. Fess withdraws from the 
speakership contest in the interest of harmony 
and the success of the best interests of the coun- 
try. 

National Education Association, Milwaukee, 


Wis., June 29-July 5, 1919. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


A STRENUOUS WEEK. 

This has been a strenuous week for President 
Wilson. Arriving in Boston Harbor in the even- 
ing of February 23; the object the next day of a 
great popular reception; orator in Mechanics’ 
Hall before an enormous audience, to which he 
explained his views of the significance of the 
League of Nations and the place which America 
holds in the confidence of the world; speeding 
on to Washington the same afternoon;  con- 
fronted there by a great mgss of accumulated 
legislation, by a more or less hostile Congress, 
and by the necessity of defending the proposed 
covenant of the nations; and scheduled to leave 
for Paris on the fifth of March,—no week in his 
career ever made more weighty or more trying 
demands upon his strength. 

THE PRESIDENT IN BOSTON. 

The day of the President’s reception was made 
practically a public holiday, during which busi- 
ness was suspended, and almost the entire 
population of the city and the suburbs was in 
the streets, to witness the parade and to pay 
tribute to the chief magistrate of the nation. 
Happily, the city, state and federal authorities 
had so combined their efforts to shield him from 
annoyance that every hour of his stay was 
guarded. A band of heckling suffragists tried 
to establish themselves in front of the reviewing 
stand at the State House, and another band es- 
sayed to go through their usual performance of 
burning his speeches on the Common; but the 
police rounded up both groups and took them 
away to the house of detention. A more serious 
peril was averted when a Pole, armed with a 
loaded revolver, who afterward admitted that he 
had come. from Worcester for the purpose of 
killing the President, was arrested as he was try- 
ing to penetrate to the President’s room at his 
hotel. 

AN EXTRA SESSION INEVITABLE. 

When the President reached Washington he 
found such a glut of unfinished legislation as to 
make an extra session of the new Congress in- 
evitable. Of the sixteen regular money bills, 
only two had been passed. The railroad admin- 
istration bill, the bond bill, the sundry civil bill 
with $660,000,000 for the shipping board, the 
proposed appropriation of one billion dollars to 
maintain the government wheat price guarantee, 
the measure invalidating .$2,750,000,000 of in- 
formal war contracts, the bill relating to govern- 
ment control of the telephone, telegraph and 
other wire systems, legislation for the enforce- 
ment of prohibition, a new sedition bill, and a 
host of other important measures were awaiting 
final action, 


THE FIRST GRIST 
There was applause in the Jlouse of Rep- 
resenlajives when 4 messengey appeared 
from the White House to gnnounce that the 


President had approved and signed twenty-gight 


bills and joint resolutions passed by Congress 
and accumulated during his absence overseas. 
That he could have fully mastered the details of 
these measures in the few hours that had 
elapsed since his return to Washington was, of 
course, impossible; but the work had to be dis- 
posed of somehow. The most important of the 
bills was the war revenue measure, which be- 
sides providing for greatly increased taxes on 
incomes, profits, luxuries, etc., carried a_ rider 
making the national capital “bone dry.” The 
firm resolve of the President to defer the calling 
of an extra session of the new Congress until his 
final return from Paris at least ensures a more 
deliberate consideration of domestic business. 
EXPLAINING THE TREATY. 

If the President had followed his usual course 
of going before both Heuses of Congress in 
joint session to expound the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the proposed League of Nations, he 
would not have succeeded so well in clarifying 
the subject as he did in calling together the 
Senate and House Committees on Foreign Af- 
fairs for a frank talk, with ample opportunity 
for asking questions. It was this opportunity 
which opened the way for an expression of some 
of the doubts and uncertainties lingering in the 
minds of Congressmen; and the net result was 
undoubtedly favorable. It is to be remembered 
that the proposed covenant, which is intended as 
the basis of the League, is still only in rough 
draft, and is open to changes and revisions be- 
fore it is finally submitted. Even though some 
of its provisions are still unsatisfactory in the 
final form, it would be a serious matter to disap- 
point the nations by refusing to accept it. 


LABOR PROBLEMS. 

Three labor problems of* grave importance 
were waiting the President’s consideration. One 
of these was the Seattle ,ship-building strike, in 
which 65,000 workmen were involved. The 
United States shipping wage adjustment board, 
otherwise known as the Macy commission, had 
rendered a decision, and the employers were 
prepared to accept the scale reported, but the 
men were demanding further increases. An- 
other was the threatened strike at the Hog Is- 
land shipyard, where the foremen were demand- 
ing an increase from about $64 a week to about 
$70 a week. A third was the long controversy 
in the building trades, which had reached an 
acute stage, and had defied the efforts of the 
Secretary of War and the Secretary of Labor to 
adjust it, 

BRITISH COMPLICATIONS 

Lloyd-George can sympathize with President 
Wilson in the number of labor perplexities 


awaiting his consideration during the interval 
while the Peace CL onterence maturing i 
plans, The British Premier, like the American 
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TOO MUCH TEACHING 


BY ESTELLA FAYE CRATTY 


It seems that everybody, at some time or 
other, must speak his mind about education and 
what it should be. Most of us know nothing 
about it, but that does not hinder us from hav- 
ing a deal to say. I have known a host of men 
and women of the teaching profession, whom I 
honor with all my heart, and I honor them the 
more that I am beginning to realize something 
of their problems. Therefore I cannot help re- 
gretting the well meant, but often destructive 
criticism that we have been listening to lately, 
because I believe it has hurt the conscientious 
teacher,—not her feelings, you understand, but 
her work. In many cases, I insist, it has been 
responsible for what may be called “too much 
teaching.” 

An illustration will help. When I reached my 
last year in high school and was beginning to 
think of college, I discovered that I must have 
a unit in advanced algebra for the institution | 
wished to enter—and advanced algebra was not 
to be offered in high school that year. I went 
with my difficulties to the superintendent and 
he was ready to help. He was that kind. It 
was arranged that the course should be given 
for me alone, and he would teach it, since there 
was no one else. Now, mind you, I had always 
been considered particularly dull in mathe- 
matics, pulling miserably out of algebra to be lost 
again in tangles about geometric angles and the 
problems of physics. Consequently, I began my 
new work with deep misgivings, and I daresay 
the instructor had his. At first all went quite 
smoothly, until suddenly his other work became 
unexpectedly heavy. Then we abandoned regu- 
lar meetings, and I was to come to him only 
when I fell into difficulties. He was a brilliant 
teacher and possessed a faculty for turning a 
swift flash of light on just the darkest spot, and 
he always understood what that was. Still, how 
I did work! More and more often when I went 
for help, I found the office empty. Or perhaps 
I should catch him as he was putting on his over- 
coat, with only time for a word. Now, I was de- 
termined to go to just that college and I had to 
have the algebra, so I would go back to work— 
and actually do the impossible, from my point of 
view. It became a joke between us that I was 
to work a problem until I was sure I could not 
solve it—and then work it once more. I grew 
up that year; and was radiantly happy in a new 
courage and secure power. Hitherto, I had had 
too much teaching, too much help. 

Enabling a student to stand alone—that is 
what a teacher should aim at. It is no new idea, 
of course. But teachers should not ostenta- 
tiously efface themselves; they should some- 
times actually get out of the way. 

Now this big mistake, the biggest in our edu- 
cational system to my way of thinking, this too 
much teaching, too much help, is obviously due 


to over-conscientiousness. The teacher is afraid 
that if she is not found taking a prominent part 
in every bit of the schoolroom activity, she will 
be guilty of neglect and carelessness. She works 
over her assignment—she has been told to by 
the school men—until there is not a single dif- 
ficulty left for the students to grapple with, and 
then she seizes upon the dark points in the reci- 
tations with those dreadful illuminating ques- 
tions. The much-rated teacher who does the 
little she must and then reads a story paper in 
the intervals probably does less harm than the 
over-earnest teacher who by careful explana- 
tions and ante-preparation smoothings of the 
way primes Johnny’s head and then, by persist- 
ent questioning, pumps her own ideas out by 
way of Johnny’s mouth. Pardon the homely 
allusion, but that is what it amounts to. 

And the pathetic part of it—the honest effort 
rewarded bya miserable sense of failure! 

After all, is there not something to be said for 
the old way, wherein the teacher merely heard 
recitations? But it is bad for the teacher, it is 
retorted; she is apt to become careless and in- 
competent. Very likely indeed; but the question 
is: Is it good for the student? If it is, does it 
matter about the teacher? That instructor 
who goes to the trouble of thinking out all the 
problems involved in the work on hand makes 
big strides intellectually, but it does not follow 
that her students get the same strength. They 
miss all the thinking that went toward finding 
the problem and have only to find the answer, 
the least of the achievements; diagnosis is 
greater than treatment. I cannot speak as one 
having authority, but I modestly submit that 
there is certainly need for more real thinking 
among students, and that modern educational 
tendencies—the very wealth of equipment and 
instruction—may weaken rather than invig- 
orate. Perhaps our grandparents were the bet- 
ter for the poverty of the district school. 

The old-fashioned teacher was little more than 
a task-master, someone says. Regrettable, but 
he might be worse. Have you never wished you 
had a task-master, a boss who demanded your 
very best for your own sake, not for his? You 
knew you could do a bit of difficult work and do 
it well, if there were only some force to stiffen 
your backbone. Don’t most of us spend our 
lives praying for a little firmer grip over these 
wobbly wills of ours? Children have to have 
outside help toward control, and most of them 
could perform every schoolroom task with lit- 
tle aid if their wills could be aroused. The 
teacher should be able to do real teaching with 
swiftness and strength when the child really 
needs his aid Most of the time he does not 
need it. 

That brings us to the much discussed problem 
of interest, Suppose any teacher could ever do 
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all that is demanded of her; suppose the child’s 
school days were filled with butterfly passing 
from one bright, interesting task to another, 
geography learned from merry games, arithme- 
tic from bean-bags only, history and art from 
moving picture films and literature from happy 
hours of reading, governed wholly by the inter- 
ests of the children, so that, as one educator de- 
sires, compulsory education would be a thing 
of the past. Discipline in that school would be 
easily solved of course—it is no trouble to make 
people do things they want to do—and the child 
would acquire a vast deal of miscellaneous in- 
formation very easily. But one day the bell 
will ring for the last time, and the school doors 
will close forever behind our youngster. Then 
pity him in his disillusionment. Of course his 
employer has no time to make his job interest- 
ing for him, and the world’s work cannot be 
varied to meet his immediate interests. He 
finds that he has not very much organized 
knowledge of any subject; of course he had not 
found that steady pegging away at one tough 
knot very enjoyable, and so it had not been re- 
quired of him. Back in the old happy days good- 
ness had been promptly rewarded, and he had 
been taught easily and unconsciously, by the 
very atmosphere of the place, to be a good boy. 
Now, slack, good men do not seem, by any 
means, always to reap their reward, and he is 
amazed to see his elders sticking determinedly 
to the honest course, when it seems to lead 
usually to the disagreable. In fact he finds that 
he simply cannot stick to anything; teacher has 
always been careful to introduce variety into 
every day's schedule to hold his interest. Why, 
this benighted youth does not even know how 
to play for himself; teacher had arranged and 
guided every game. Fortunately indeed, no 
mortal instructor of youth will ever have time 
to work out all the schemes propounded by the 
theorists. Still there is too much teaching. 

A good sound body and a somewhat “com- 
pletely fashioned will” are all we have a right to 
ask of our parents and teachers. Given these, 
it will not matter much by what method you 
learned your A B C’s or whether you took a 
classical course in college. The land is yours; 
go in and possess it. One does not get strength 
of any sort by being helped over hard places 
and having a brass band on ahead to brighten 
the way. The immediate interests are never 
worth appealing to; a goal far off makes men 
of mettle and endurance. There is plenty of 
legitimate work for a teacher to do without per- 
forming the student’s tasks, too. Put on your 
hat and go out for a walk in the bracing air, 
and let the students think out the questions in 
tomorrow’s lesson. If they do not like it, re- 
member that genius may be chiefly a large 
capacity for doing things one does not like to do. 
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LIGHT ON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
COURSES* 


Teachers’ study of courses of study has some 
excellent examples in a group of pamphlets pub- 
lished by the alert Board of Education of Neo- 
desha, Kansas, covering junior high school 
mathematics and English, and junior-senior 
work in general science (with directions and 
suggestions) and in Latin and Latin-English. 

The last (prefaced by a notable appeal for the 
continuance of the study of Latin, and prepared 
by Professor Florence E. Hale, impressing the 
value of classical studies and quoting their 
staunch champions) is a strong and helpful effort 
to solve the grammar problem; and is likely to 
be hailed with keen interest by teachers of Eng- 
lish who appreciate the classical background, 
both linguistic and literary, as a requirement of 
education. 

A pamphlet of thirty-four pages devoted to 
the Course of Study in Junior High School Eng- 
lish is a veritable digest of aims and sugges- 
tions garnered from practical experience by a 
committee of fourteen professors who recom- 
mend among other things the supervised study 
plan, which “though but still in its infancy is al- 
ready yielding fruit.” “Less of the old cram- 
ming of many facts and more reasoning and 
verification of inferences” is surely an attain- 
ment worth recording. 

The Junior High School in Neodesha has been 
evidently a great success, taking the seventh, 
eighth and ninth grades and making them the 
big wide vestibule to the senior high school. 
Many of its inside problems, the professors con- 
fess, remain unsolved, especially those relating 
to the curriculum. The courses in mathematics 
(reviewed by Professors Lucy Hall and Bernice 
Boyles) have been worked out for the seventh 
and eighth grades (the ninth to follow). The 
plans are tentative, and the work emphasizes the 
economic and social phase of mathematics, the 
strictly utilitarian being left behind in lower 
grades. Rudiments. of algebra and geometry 
mark the suggested course, which prepares for 
the formal study of algebra in the ninth year 
and has among other admirable aims securing 
speed and accuracy in numbers and encouraging 
thrift. 

Professor L. J. Catlin’s outline of work in 
general science (beginning in the third year of 
the Junior High School) is as comprehensive as 
could be imagined, allotting three recitations (of 
forty minutes each) and two laboratory periods 
to each week for thirty-six weeks, during which 
the whole world of science is glimpsed. 

J. A. Stewart. 


* Courses of Study in Junior High Schoo] and Junior-Senior High 
School (English; Latin and Latin English; Mathematies; General 
Science). Published by order of the Board of Education, Neodesha, 
Kansas, Harry P. Study, Superintendent of Schools; Glen O. Perkins, 
Principal, Junior High School. 
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It is deubtful if in any line of work the task of keeping up to date and fit for service is 


heavier or more willingly accepted by so many as in the teaching profession.—Carlos M. Cole. 
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MY BOY 
BY REV. ELWELL 0. MEAD 


I haven't millions in bonds or stocks, 
I have no income from city blocks, 
But I have you, my boy. 
I haven’t a mansion new or old 
With dining service of solid gold, 
But I have you, my boy. 
I haven’t statues and paintings rare, 
Nor gems nor palms and orchids fair, 
But I have you, my boy. 
I haven’t a yacht nor private car, 
Nor even an auto for touring afar, 
But I have you, my boy. 
I’ve never seen London, or Paris, or Rome, 
But I have seen you in my little home. 
I’ve never heard Wagner, or Mozart, or Liszt, 
But I’ve heard you laugh as my cheek you kissed. 
I should like to say mine of diamonds and gold, 
But I’d rather say mine of you, my boy. 
I should like to see lands of which I’ve been told, 
But I’d rather see your glad face, my boy. 
I should like to hear singing to thrill and still me, 
But I’d rather hear you say “father,” my boy. 
I should like to have all my heart could will me, 
But I'd rather have you, my own true boy. 
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HIGH SCHOOL JOKES 


Some of the brightest jokes afloat are from 
student papers published by high schools. We 
here present a few of the jokes from one high 
school paper, the Lewis and Clark Journal, 
Spokane: 





IS IT COMPLIMENTARY? 
Coach Hinderman of Pullman says that 
“Pitcher Ault has a fine rural delivery.” 


MISUSE OF A WORD. 

“Got a relay team at your school, son?” 

“A dandy one, father.” 

“So I understand. Fetch it around Saturday 
and let’s see how fast you can relay some car- 
pet.” 

SAYINGS OF OUR FACULTY. 

Miss Nunn—“‘Someone is disturbing the li- 
brary.” 

Mr. Dunn—‘“Are you going to be a mathema- 
tician ?” 

Miss Siegler—‘“I don’t care if you pass or not.” 

Mr. Westmore—“If you don’t stop whispering, 
you will have to stay after school.” 





An ad. read in a waiting room: A cup of coffee 
and a roll down stairs for 5c. 

Miss Siegler—“Don’t hold your paper so high. 
Do you want everybody behind you to get zero?” 

Mr. Jewell—“What were you doing, learning 
something ?”’ 

Freshie—“No, sir, I was listening to you.” 

Teacher 

Student—‘“I don’t know none.” 





Freshman Year—“Comedy of Errors.” 


“Give examples of double negative.” 
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Sophomore Year—‘Much Ado About Noth- 
ing.” 

Junior Year—“As You Like It.” 

Senior Year—‘“All’s Well That Ends Well.” 

Alumni—“‘Lest We Forget.”—Ex. 

Sybil S.—‘“Did you call for help when Hugh 
kissed you?” 

“No, I didn’t think he needed any.” 

Yan Cook—“Have you taken a shower bath?” 

C. Adams—‘“No, is there one missing?” 

Mr. Beddall—“Your answer is as clear as 
mud.” 

Lawrence A.—‘“Well, it covers the ground, 
doesn’t it?” 

TOO BAD. 
You lead your horse to water, 
But you cannot make him drink; 
You can ride your little pony, 
But you cannot make him think. 
TOO MUCH FOR HIM. 

“Allow me,” said the fresh young man in the 
High School Cafe, as he passed the sugar bowl 
to the shy young girl; “Sweets to the sweet, 
you know.” 

“Allow me,” said the girl, as he handed him 
a plate of crackers; “Crackers to the cracked, 
you know.” 
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PRUSSIAN SCHOOLS 

“The new Prussian Minister of Education has 
issued an appeal to the teachers and pupils of 
the higher schools in which he outlines the re- 
forms proposed for the whole educational sys- 
tem. These all centred in an effort to liberalize 
courses and to free methods of instruction and 
discipline from former routine and restraint. In 
his address to the teachers he insists that  in- 
structors shall lay emphasis upon scientific re- 
gard for truth and that political propaganda shall 
be strictly avoided. 

“Germany's fearful defeat imposes a severe test 
upon the insight and character of our public 
school teachers. A natural impulse exists to cul- 
tivate a feeling of hatred and revenge in the 
young people toward our enemies, in the beliaf 
that we are trying to awaken a higher sentiment 
of patriotism among the pupils. We must seri- 
Ously resist this cheap, short-sighted, harmful 
form of patriotism. 





Hatred and revenge are 
never to be taught to children, even though our 
enemies do us obvious injustice. The thoughts 
of a war of revenge must not enter into our 
school courses. We must build up in the chil- 
dren an expectation and desire that international 
hatred will eventually disappear from the earth, 
and that this is the last war in which we shall 
ever engage. We are firmly resolved that the 
school, at least, shall never again become a seed 
bed for national hatred and military  glorifica- 
tion.”’—Frankfurter Zeitung, December 5, 1918. 
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It is not true that town-bred children are more highly developed than village children, nor 
that the children of the rich are more healthy and of a higher moral calibre than those brought up 


in an industrial centre.—\. H. Friedel. 
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DEBATE QUESTIONS FOR ALL PERIODS 
OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


BY G. VERNON BENNETT 
Superintendent, Pomona, Califurnia 
[In Pomona Schools Bulletin.] 


PART III. 
Independence and Union. 

46. Resolved, That George III was more German 
than English. 

47. Resolved, That George III loved his German sub- 
jects better than his American subjects. 

48. Resolved, That the English people were in sym- 
pathy with the American revolutionists. 

49. Resolved, That Burke’s Plan would have con- 
ciliated the colonies. 

50. Resolved, That the-employment of German hire- 
lings by the king was a mistake. 

51. Resolved, That French aid saved the colonies from 
being subdued by the King’s army. 

52. Resolved, That Washington was a greater gen- 
eral than Von Heisten. 

53. Resolved, That Greene did more to help the Amer- 
ican cause than did Lafayette. 

54. Resolved, That politics in England had more to 
do in forcing George III to yield than American suc- 
cesses. 

55. Resolved, That the Constitution is a greater docu- 
ment than the Declaration of Independence. 

56. Resolved, That the President should be elected 
for six years instead of four. 

57. Resolved, That the large states should not have 
permitted the small states to have equal representation 
with themselves in the Senate. 

58, Resolved, That a Confederation would have been 
better than a Union. 

59. Resolved, That the Constitution should have gone 
into effect when as few as two states should have adopted 
it. 

60, Resolved, That it would have been wiser not to 
have made the Constitutional Compromises. 

61. Resolved, That the states would have soon united 
even if the Constitution had not been adopted. 

62. Resolved, That the plan of presidential election 
adopted was better than direct election by the voters. 

63. Resolved, That justices of the Supreme Court 
should be elected by Congress for a ten-year term. 

64. Resolved, That the first ten amendments should 
have formed part of the original Constitution. 

65. Resolved, That Vermont should not have been 
separated from New York. 
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THE ORIGIN OF “OLD MOTHER 
HUBBARD” 


For considerably more than a century “Old Mother 
Hubbard” has lived and given delight to countless 
millions of children. It was this great dame and her 
advertures that helped to pass pleasantly the days of 
our childhood, and as yet no other personage has 
come to supplant her in youthful affection. 

Mother Hubbard, like many of the figures in Eng- 
lish history, was a Devonian. A small book, still in 
the possession of the Bastard family of Kitley, 
Devonshire, tells the true story or the origin of the 
fable. This book, beautifully bound in red leather, 
is entitled “The Comic Adventures of Old Mother 
Hubbard and Her Dog.” The elderly dame was the 





housekeeper in the Bastard family at Kitley, and on 
the first page of the book is the following dedica- 
tion: 

“To J. P. B., Esquire, M. P. for the County of 
Devon, at whose suggestion and at whose house these 
Notable Sketches were designed, this volume is, with all 


[ 


suitable deference, dedicated by his humble servant, 
S. M. C., 1905.” 

The initials “S. M. C.” represent Sarah Catherine 
Martin, a sister-in-law of J. Pollexfen Bastard, who 
sat in several successive Parliaments as a member ' 
from Devon. The frontispiece to the book depicts 
the old dame sitting by the fire with her dog, and 
each of the fourteen verses is illustrated with a little 
woodcut from the original drawing by Miss Martin. 

The tradition of the family is that one day Colonel 
Bastard, pretending to be tired of his sister-in-law’s 
conversation, said: “Oh, do go to your room and write 
a poem—anything to be quiet.” Miss Martin did so 
and appeared later with the famous nursery rhyme. 

The little book was published on June 1, 1805, and 
in January, 1806, some further verses and sketches 
by the same authoress were published, entitled “A 
Continuation of the Comic Adventures of Old Mother 
Hubbard and Her Dog.” There are fourteen of these 
and a frontispiece. 

The latter part of this second book is taken up with 
the wooing of Miss Chloe, the Dog’s Bride; the meet- 
ing and introduction are set forth, ‘then several pic- 
tures in which they are dancing, playing chess, and 
singing, and the book ends :— 

“She went out to get him 
Some fish to be fried; 
And when she came back 
He presented his bride. 
“The Bride made a _ courtesy, 
The Dog made a bow; 
The Dame wished them joy, 
They both said ‘Bow-wow.’” 

Kitley takes pride in being the home of the origin 
of “Old Mother Hubbard,” and several years ago the 
Rev. W. J. Warner, the Vicar of Yealmpton, made an 
appeal to the children of the world for funds to help 
restore the tower of Old Mother Hubbard’s Church 
at Yealmpton.—Philadelphia Press. 
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COLORADO STATE SONG 
BY DR. A. J. FYNN 
WHERE THE COLUMBINES GROW. 
[Dedicated to the Colorado Pioneers.] 





Where the snowy peaks gleam in the moonlight, 
Above the dark forest of pine, 
And the wild foaming waters dash onward 
Toward the lands where the tropic stars shine; 
Where the scream of the bold mountain eagle 
Responds to the notes of the dove 
Is the purple-robed West, the land that is best, 
The pioneer land that we love. 
CHORUS. 
‘Tis the land where the columbines grow, 
Overlooking the plains far below, 
While the cool summer breeze in the evergreen trees 
Softly sings where the columbines grow 
The bison is gone from the upland, 
The deer from the canyon has fled, 
The home of the wolf is deserted, 
The antelope moans for his dead. 
The war-whoop re-echoes no longer, 
The Indian’s only a name, 
And the nymphs of the grove in their loneliness rove, 
But the columbine blooms just the same.—Cho. 
Let the violet brighten the brookside, 
In sunlight of earlier spring, 
Let the clover bedeck the green meadow, 
In days when the orioles sing, 
Let the golden-rod herald the autumn: 
But, under the mid-summer sky, 
In its fair Western home, may the columbine bloom 
Till our great mountain rivers run dry.—Cho. 
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BOOK TABLE 


THE GERMAN SCHOOL AS A WAR NURSERY. 
From the French, by V. H. Friedel. With an_Introduc- 
tion by M. E. Sadler. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Cloth. Price, $1.30 
There have been several highly satisfactory books on 

the mistakes of the German system of education, but 

nothing has come under our eye quite so satisfactory as 
this book, translated from the French. It is quite unlike 
the other books on the subject. All agree that German 
education tended to make soldiers, tended to develop 
nationa! devotion, but none have given quite as vivid a 
picture of the German school as inevitably a nursery of 
war. It is a book which we would not have missed 
reading on any consideration, and no one who has an 
interest in education professionally can afford not to 
read it carefully and studiously. It is much more than 
a study of German schools. It is a study of the rela- 


tions of all schools to autocracy, aristocracy and 
democracy. 


UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER CIVICS. Issued 
for Teachers and Civics and History Classes, by 
Institute for Public Service, 51 Chambers Street, 
New York City. Paper. 64 pp. Price, 10 cents 
each; 7 cents each in quantities. 

his is certainly within reach of every school, class 
and child in the United States. Seven cents is a trifle 
in this billion-dollar age. 

It is adequate and would not be more so if it had 
600 pages instead of sixty-four. It is suggestive to 
the end of the limit, which makes it intensely inter- 
esting for teachers and pupils. It is genuinely na- 
tional and no less international. It is a book for 1919 
and will be serviceable in 1929. 

It is appropriately named :— 

Unconditional Surrender Civics. 

Useful Service Civics. 

United States Civics. 

It might appropriately be called :— 

Boys’ Own Civics, or 

Over the Top Civics. 

It has the information of a scientific book and the 
thrill of surprises. 


CHILDREN’S PLAYS. By Eleanor L. Skinner and Ada 
M. Skinner. Illustrated by Willy Pogany. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. Cloth. 270 pp. 

One could not reasonably ask a better combination of 
ideally realistic plays for children than are brought to- 
gether in this book. They are near classic in their sug- 
gestion of message, and are so created as to lend them- 
selves to effective presentation. They are educational as 
well as recreational. 

Some of the plays are original, others are original 
adaptations which have been made with a free hand from 
stories or plot incidents found in the works of various 
writers. “Cicely and the Bears” is retold from an old 
poem by William Brighty Rands, an English writer. 
“The Happy Beggar” is an adaptation of the poem en- 
titled “The Enchanted Shirt,” by John Hay. “Professor 
Frog’s Lecture” is an adaptation of Mrs. M. 


A. Lane’s 
story which appeared in a pamphlet published by the 
American Humane Education Society. ‘“Cock-Alu and 


Hen-Alie” is an adaptation of a tale by Mary Howitt, an 
English writer. “The Fairy Shoemaker” is an adaptation 
of a story by Jean Ingelow. “The Village Shoemaker” 
centres around an incident found in one of Ann de Mor- 
gan’s stories. “The Faithful Shepherd” is based on a 
legend well known in English History. “A Royal Toy- 
Mender” was suggested by an incident in a c 
Juliana Horatio Ewing, an English writer. 
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NEWSPAPER WRITING IN HIGH SCHOOLS. Bv 
L. N. Flint, University of Kansas. 31 West 15th Street, 
New York City: Llovd Adams _ Noble. 
72 pp. Price, 75 cents. 
The first half of the book is devoted to short chapters 

on the place and purpose of the course, its value as 

training in composition, the preparation of the teacher, 
necessary equipment, the proper use of representative 
newspapers, the best books on newspaper subjects and the 
value of the high school paper. The second half of the 
book takes up a suggested high school course, running 
through thirty-six weeks. and shows how the instruction 
in writing and the practical work may be handled. Mr. 

Flint insists on the freedom of the teacher in organizing 

the course that best fits the needs of any given school. 
Illustrations show how to prepare copy, the specifica- 


Paper. 


tions for a copy desk, the manner of handling school 
news in local papers, and newspaper headings. 


DUMAS: LA TULIPE NOIRE. Edited by C. Fontaine, 
B.L., L.D. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. New Edition, 
revised, with exercises, notes and vocabulary. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 356 pp. Price, 68 cents. 

In the nearly twenty years that have elapsed since the 
first appearance of Professor Fontaine's edition of this 
perennial (and justly popular) favorite, the many print- 
ings of the old edition naturally had worn out the plates. 
Messrs. Heath have accordingly seized the opportunity 
of the inevitable resetting of the book to give it a thor- 
ough revision, making it a completely up-to-date text. 
The story has been reset in larger, more attractive type; 
errors in spelling have been corrected, and -ant and -ent 
keep the t in the plural in accord with modern usage; 
the text is less abridged than in the older edition; the 
notes are entirely new, supplied with cross-references, and 
indicate idiomatic material occurring in the text; and the 
vocabulary has been revised from A to Z, so that it is 2 
model for vocabulary-making that bids fair to stand for 
a long time. Exercises based on the text, consisting of 
questions in French for oral work, drill sentences and 
sentences in English for oral or written composition, 
have been included. A number of first-rate illustrations 


and a map of the Netherlands add to the interest of the 
book. 








DANTE. By Henry Dwight Sedgwick. An Element- 
ary Book for Those Who Seek in the Great Poet 
the Teacher of Spiritual Life. New Haven: Yale 
University Press. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 

Mr. Sedgwick has rendered admirable service to 
the schools, to America, and to these times by mak- 
ing Dante and his wonderful works attractive to 
those who have in the past been unable to enjoy the 
great spiritual messages of the man and his master- 
piece. 

In these days following the war we must turn more 

than ever before to great spiritual leaders syich as 

Dante for guidance and support, if the world is not 

to slip back into the selfish pursuit of material things. 

He interprets the spiritual appeal which the Divine 


Comedy has for every man—if in only touching the 
garment of the great poet. 





PERSONAL HYGIENE AND HOME NURSING. A 
Practical Text for Girls and Women for Home and 
School. By Louisa C. Lippitt. New World Science 
Series. Edited by John W. Ritchie. Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son, New York: World Book Company. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 256 pp. Price, $1.28. 

This is a genuine scientific treatment of all phases of 
physical life of women with explicit and up-to-the-minute 
hygienic treatment of all ills from toe to hair. 

The author explains the means by which girls and 
women may attain health and happiness in the present 
and lay the foundations for sane and vigorous lives in 
after vears. In clearest terms it lays down practical 
instructions for the conduct of their daily lives. Not only 
are the rules set out, but the reasons which underlie them 
are made clear. Directions are given for preventing the 
spread of infection from cases of communicable disease; 
and instructions are furnished for the care of oneself 
and one’s family in cases of accident or sickness. The 
author has given adequate treatment to the ideas that she 
considers most helpful to lay-readers, but she has taken 


pains not to go too deeply into the scientific aspects of 
any subject. 





WESTWARD HO! By Charles Kingsley. New Yorks 
The Macmillan Company. 1919. Price, 25 cents. 
This old story is alwavs new and absorb:nyly interest- 

ing. The Macmillan Pocket Classics is just such an edi- 

tion as one can put in his pocket when going to business 
yr on a journey. The publishers have conferred a favor 
on lovers of good literature. 





*_— 


Oculists and Physicians 
HAV Beatty. Strong, sed Murine Eye Remedy 
Beautiful Ey2s 


mary years before it was 
offered as a Domestic Eye 





Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Physicians 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Eyes 
that Need Care. Try it 


in your Eves and in Baby’s 
Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of 
your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if intereste@ 
write for Book of the Eye _ Free. MURINE EYB 
REMEDY COMPANY, Chicago, IL 


_— 
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A Manual for Teachers—Free 


This volume has been prepared especially for teachers, with the educator’s 
point of view constantly in mind, to provide for the many needs of the school. 

It contains: (Graded Lists, Classifications by Subjects, a Complete Alpha- 
ebtical List, and valuable Notes on Music with Suggestions for Teaching. 


For the Kindergarten and Primary Calisthenics and Drills, Folk Dancing, 
Grades there are: Children’s Songs, Aesthetic Dancing ; Commercial 
Singing Games, Folk Dances, Mother Branches, including Typewriting and 
Goose Songs, Nature Stories, Instru- Penmanship; Language Study, with 
mental Music (classified), Marches, many notes on each subject, and sug- 





Bird Songs, and suggestions to teach- 


gestions for making music a real part 
ers for their use in the class room 


of all phases of school life. 


Ample material is suggested for the To the busy teachers this Catalog is 


Grammar Grades and Rural Schools a mine of valuable information and 
under various headings: Old and Fami- help. It places before them in prac- 
liar Songs, Art Songs, Instrumental tical form the resources of Columbia 
Music (classified by instruments), Record material in such a way as to 


“Hearing Music’s Message” (apprecia- 
tion), Correlation with History and 
Geography, Folk Dancing, Calisthenics, 
Marches, Penmanship, etc 


save time, to suggest new courses of 
study, tossupplement courses already in 
use, to correlate this material with the 
general work of the school, and to af- 


A very comprehensive section for ford the greatest possible help in illus- 
Tinh School tattaies wee A ppre- trating any subject and in using any 
ciation (with many teaching sugges- sewection ant may be Gesivet. 

tions), including “Moods,” the Opera, The Grafonola in the Class Room is 


the Oratorio, the Symphony, and Or- 
chestra Music, Nationality in Music, 
Christmas Music; Physical Education, 


beautifully illustrated throughout, and 
should be on the desk of every teacher. 
Send the coupon for complimentary copy. 


Educational Department Clip this coupon and mail today. 


——— i eee 





| Educational Department, } 

H Woolworth Bldg., New York City 
Columbia School Grafonola a " a ae ee ! 

ieas se ne IOMOWINE ite4re ire 

with Pushmobile i ia alle cilia baled | 

i Grafonola in the Class Room 0 
Special for Schools, $8. Graphophone Co. | si iecioe teas | 

sic Appreci ) Records 
Doors fitted with lock and key 1 “*Music Moods” Bulletin G | 
Seven shelves for records | OP te ee Se ee ' 
Reproducer, winding crank, and turn Woolworth Building 17 ef | 
table may be locked in pushmobile 
w York Is, 

Either Oak or Mahogany. Ne Yo hee 2 Esa is cco oc ccede bie sbiedeghhsseaenns eee ! 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, 





The Material determines the Quality 
The Quality determines the Price 


OF THE 


HOLDEN UNFINISHED LEATHERETTE BOOK COVERS 
HOLDEN SEMI-LEATHERETTE BOOK COVERS 
HOLDEN COMMERCIAL BOOK COVERS 


We guarantee a Fixed Standard of Quality so 
that you obtain full value for every cent paid us. 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 




















EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tiens from anyone connected with 
schools or school events in any part 
ef the country. Items of more than 
fecal interest relating to any phase 
eof school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
anmsertion. 


— 


Meetings to be Held 


MARCH. 


6-8: East Central Oklahoma Edu- 
cational Association at East Cen- 
tral State Normal School, Ada, 
Oklahoma. President, V. H. Dur- 
ham, Holdenville. 

13-14-15: Oklahoma Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Alva. 

17-19: The Religious Education As- 
sociation. Detroit. 


APRIL. 


3-5: Alabama Educational Associa- 
tion, Mobile. President, Miss Cora 
Pearson, Florence. Secretary, J. 
Alexander Moore, Jasper. 

4: Northwest Association of Second- 
ary and High Schools, Spokane 
W. M. Kern, Walla Walia, Presi- 
dent; Leonard V. Koos,, Seattle, 
Secretary. 


JUNE. 
29-July 5: National Education Asso- 
ciation, Milwaukee Secretary, J. 


W. Crabtree, Washington, D. C. 
CALIFORNIA. 

State Superintendent Will C. 

Wood has appointed Job Wood 





deputy state superintendent. Mr. 
Wood has been connected with the 
office for twenty years. He was 


previously superintendent of 
Monterey County. 

FRESNO. O. S. Hubbard, who 
succeeds E. W. Lindsay as county 
superintendent, is most _ heartily 
endorsed by Mr. Lindsay, who has 
been county superintendent for 
twelve years. 

COLORADO. 

DENVER. The school report is 
full of thrills. It is a masterpiece 
of which a_ Teachers’ College 
genius would be proud. It is as 
Practical as the multiplication 
table, as specific as a cook book, 
as readable as a classic travelogue. 


IDAHO. 


GOODING. The inauguration of 
President Charles Wesley Tenney 
of Gooding College will take place 
March 21. The committee on ar- 
rangements includes Secretary J. 
Wesley Miller, Rev. A. C. Evans, 
Superintendent J. E. Baker, Mrs. 
John Thomas and Mrs. W. J. 
Douglass. 

President Edward H. Todd of 
the College of Puget Sound will 
be the principal speaker and many 
other leading educators will rep- 
resent their respective’ institu- 
tions. 

Among the other prominent peo- 
ple of the Northwest who will have 
a part on the program will be Hon. 
Frank R. Gooding, Governor D. W. 
Davis, President C. H. White, 
Mayor John Thomas, Dr. J. D. 
Gillillan, Vice-President E. C. S. 
Brainard, Superintendent Ira_ R. 
Aldrich and Superintendent Wil- 
liam H. Ewing. 

“Practical Education for Chris- 
tian Manhood and Womanhood” 
will be the theme of the day and 
the strategic position of Gooding 
College, which is located right in 
the heart of that great empire 
between Green River, Wyoming, 
and La Grande, Oregon, with no 
competing college within 100 miles 


f it, will be emphasized with the 
slogan: “Gooding, our youngest 
school. Watch it grow, help it 


1 


Lrow and you grow, too, by what 
you do.” 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON At the thirty-third 
annual meeting of the New Eng- 
land Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, held in Boston, 
December 7, 1918, the following 
resolution was adopted: 

“Inasmuch as on account of the 
influenza epidemic schools have 
been closed during the school year 
1918-1919 in practically all com- 
munities for varying periods of 
from three to seven weeks; and in- 
asmuch as in the school year 1917- 
1918 many schools lost time because 
of the coal shortage; and inasmuch 
as in the school year 1916-1917 
many schools were closed for some 
weeks because of the epidemic of 
anterior poliomyelitis, it is evident 


that the academic preparation of 
the class which enters college Sep- 
tember, 1919, will unavoidably be 
less thorough than usual. 
“Therefore, be it resolved that 
the New England Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 
recommends that college executive 
officers and faculty committees on 
admission, in determining the fit- 
ness of candidates for admission to 
college in 1919, give even more 
weight than usual to the schood 
records of the candidates and the 
recommendations of the principals 
of the secondary schools. 
“Further, be it resolved that a 
copy of this resolution be sent to 
every college in New England, and 
to the Secretary of the College En- 
trance Examination Board: and 
that it be given as much publicity 
as possible through the newspaper 
and. educational periodicals.” 
SHELBURNE FALLS. On 
March 1 James W. Vose returned 
to the principalship. of Arms 
Academy, after nineteen months 
with the War Camp Community 
pervice. 
MICHIGAN. 

DETROIT. Superintendent 
Chadsey expects to have every 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 





S TATE NORMAL -SCHOOL, 
_ SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
tiona!. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 


cial department of the high school. 
J A. PITMAN, Principal. 


S TAT= NORMAL SCHOOL, 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal 


When looking for a_ thoroughly 
trained, experienced teacher of Phys- 
ical Education or a promising pro- 
fession for vour students, write the 
Vocational Bureau of the 


NEW HAVEN NORMAL SCHOOL 
OF GYMNASTICS 


1466 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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high school in Detroit enrolled as 
a unit in the junior division of the 


Reserve Officers Training Corps. 
Instruction as well as uniforms, 
rifles, ammunition and other 
equipment, is furnished by the 
war department. 

JACKSON. The State Federa- 
tion of Teachers’ Clubs is back of 
a proposition to publish data on 


teachers’ salaries in Michigan, and 
particular attention will be paid to 
the districts that pay low salaries. 


LANSING. The Republican state 
convention renominated Fred L. 
Keeler for state superintendent 
of public instruction, and Frank 
Cody of Detroit for member of the 
state board of education. The 
Democratic nominees are: Miss 
Mary Hinsdale, a teacher of Grand 


Rapids, and daughter of the late 
Professor B. A. Hinsdale of the 
University of Michigan, for state 


superintendent, 
Fitzgerald, a 
Huron, for 
of education 


MONROE. 


and Miss Josephine 
teacher at Port 
member of the board 


Since Michigan went 
dry, Monroe County has collected 
more than $120,000 in fines from 
liquor runners and smugglers. The 
law requires that the_ entire 
amount be divided among the 
school districts of the county for 
the upkeep of school libraries. 
As a result it seems probable that 
the county will have more library 
books per capita than any rural 
community in the country. 

OVID. More than $8,000 damage 
was caused by fire at the local 
high school building recently. 
JERSEY. 

The $200 voted 
a year ago as a bonus has been 
made “regular” and other perfect- 
ing amendments to the rules and 
regulations have been passed in 
the interest of teachers 


NEW YORK. 


NEW 
PATERSON 


RYE. The board of education 
of this district at its last meeting 
gave all of its teachers a flat $200 


raise, and to the principal a $300 
raise. The lowest salary paid to 
any teacher in the school is $850. 


During the past two years a physi- 


cal training teacher has been in 
the school on part time. From 
now on there will be a teacher on 
full time who will have charge of 
the physical training, playground 
work, and health work, including 
the teaching of hygiene in the 


schoolroom 


OHIO. 
STEUBENVILLE 
the public schools 
a ten per cent 
which went 
17 


Teachers in 
have been given 
increase in salary, 


into effect February 


OREGON 

A bill has passed both 
the state legislature 
minimum wage of 

dollars a month for 


SALEM 
branches of 
providing a 
seventy-five 
teachers 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
LAMPETER. The Vocational 
School has been trying out an 


in- 
teresting experiment in music. 
Both vocal and instrumental music 


are being taught with special em- 
phasis, up to the present time, on 
instrumental music. Individual 
lessons are given on the piano 
and all orchestra instruments. 
Each pupil taking the work de- 
votes one recitation period a week 
to it and receives the proper por- 
tion of credit for that work. 
With these individual lessons and 
periodic ensemble practices the 
school is able to have several or- 
chestras and a mandolin club with 
piano accompaniment. The school 
orchestras furnish all orchestra 
music for school and community 
functions. 


PHILADELPHIA. Announce- 
ment has recently been made of 
the affiliation of the Oak Lane 
Country Day School with the 


School of Education of the Univer- 


sity of Pennsylvania. The Oak 
Lane Country Day School is a 
private observational and experi- 
mental school, of which F. M. Gar- 
ver is the headmaster. Dr. Frank 
P. Graves is dean of the School of 
Education of the University. 
TEXAS. 


The legislature is trying to find an 
economical way to provide a_ safe 
pension for teachers. It is not likely 
that a safe short cut can be found for 
a pension system. 


VIRGINIA. 
Governor Davis appears 
among the notable leaders in educa- 
tional progress in 1919. No other 
governor has excelled him in the 
spirit or sanity of educational recom- 


to be 


mendations. 
A summary of the appropria- 
tions provided in the Smith Bill 


for Virginia are as follows :— 


1. For the removal of il- 

es a Sere $231,513.53 
2. For the Americaniza- 

tion of immigrants. 14,778.54 
3. For. equalizing educa- 

tional opportunities 1,101,140.04 
4. For physical and 

health education 448,400.71 
5. For better and more 


teacher-preparation 


330,314.60 
Total . $2,126,147 42 


WISCONSIN. 
has led all 
Union in the 
examined in the Child 
campaign carried on last 
according to the federal 
recently announced. 


Wisconsin 
of the 
children 
Welfare 
summer, 
figures 


the states 
number of 
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A total of 166,000 children, 
sixty-five per cent. of those under 
six years of age, have been ex- 
amined, with a cost to the state of 
only $125. Whereas other states 
have spent thousands of dollars, 
Wisconsin, with no appropriation 
or other funds, accomplished 
greater results through county 
councils of defence, co-operation 
of its women citizens, and the 
Baby Week campaigns of the Uni- 
versity Extension division of the 
past five years. 

As a result of the state cam- 
paign, besides the examining of 
children, county nurses were per- 
manently secured in the following 
counties: Barron, Bayfield, Dane, 
Kewaunee, Price, Richland, Sauk, 
and Waukesha. Eau Claire, Chip- 
pewa, Lincoln and Waupaca had 
county nurses before. 

Every county in the state but 
one carried on a campaign. Bur- 
nett county registered 1,342 chil- 
dren with an expenditure of only 
$1.50. La Crosse County has as a 
result not only a county nurse, bul 
also a free clinic where children 
may receive medical attention. 
Pepin county, with a cost of five 
dollars, had all but four of its 922 
children examined. 


or 








lorry air hole 
camouflage 
oie te 
imagist 
cloverleaf 


New 
Words ™ oe 


junior high school questionnaire 
and hundreds more have been added to 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY. For the first time you 
can find authoritative answers to your 
questions about all : 

these new terms. 


FACTS are de- 
manded as never 
beforc. Exact 
information is 
indispensable. 





soneoenennenenerpamnecneneencnteecsenensoneneranenint 


| 


Never before was the New International 
so urgently needed in school work, and 
never before was it procurable at a price so 
relatively low. 


Regular and India-Paper Editions. 


Also Webster's Collegiate, Third Edition. 
A New Book. 1: 248 Pages. 1700 Illustrations. 





nnavanenssveseieneBeas 


Write for Specimen ‘Pages. 
new booklet, 
the Dictionary.’ 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Springficid, Mass. 


Free to teachers, 
‘Use of the Dictionary--Games with 








MMM 
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sympathetic understanding of 


Study and 


different mental process. 


ARLO 
for 5th or 4th grades, 
38 cents 





The Arlo Plan of Interpretive Reading 


The basis of that power which education may 
the ideals of the human race. 
PLAN develops an ability to read the pages 
been written down, and to interpret them as they 
re-citation are one thing; 
One depends on memory: 
standing and the power to visualize printed word pictures and ideas. 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
| Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 


first of all a 
1e ARLO 


ideals have 


give is 


those 
read. 
reading is a 
the 


where 
are 
intelligent very 
other on under- 


CLEMATIS 
for 4th or 3rd grades, 
42 cents 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg, Portland, Ore., 509 Journal Bidg. 
New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 











EDMANDS "°SSang°° "seater em 


Should heed the nation’s call to service. In the re- 
construction following the war, the teaching of the 


principles of democracy to our children and the Ameri- 


eanization of our foreign population are vitally im- 
portant. Do your part. 


For the coming year teachers will have a greater choice of territory 
than ever before We invite you to our field THE GREAT NORTHWESD, 
where salaries are always good. We need hundreds of teachers in every 
line. Write us at once for free booklet 


MINNEAPOLIS TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


CLARK fancy" 
AGENGY 

YOU JOIN PERMANENTLY FOR ONE FEE—ALL7 OFFICES 

Spokane, Wash. Kansas City, Mo. St. Paul, Minn. 





Cham. of Com. Bldg. N. Y. Life Bldg. Exchg. Bank Bldg. 
Paul S. Filer Dr. J. H. Hill Dr.T. Morey Hodgman 
New York Baltimore Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Flatiron Bldg. Munsey Bldg. Temple Court Bldg 
E. L. Gregg H. E. Smith E. E. Black 


CHICAGO, Steinway Hall 


: B.F.Clark Maj.H.D.Bargelt C.E.Lutton (Music) 
ees “SHORT UNDERSTANDABLE CONTRACT” 


Founder—29th Year 














The Demand for Teachers 
at the present time is greater than ever before. 
EMERGENCY CALLS ARE COMING DAILY 
If you want a position and are qualified to do good work 


WE CAN CERTAINLY HELP YOU 
Send for Bulletin 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
81 Chapel Street Albany, N. Y. 

















Americanization ' ee. 
3. Their contribution to national 


The reasons why the nation should welfare is in proportion to the train- 
co-operate with the States in an ing in Americanization afforded them. 


Americanization program are: !. The permanency of a _ com- 
1. Foreigners are admitted to the petent democracy rests on the intel- 
country under National law. ligence and patriotism of its citizenry 


2. They are privileged to partici- 
pate freely in a democratic govern- 
ment. 





The G. & C. Merriam Company 

PRINCIPAL of Springfield, Mass., have a little 
booklet on “The Use of the Dic- 

Applications now considered. Vacancy to tionary—Games with the Diction- 
‘be ty next season A Girls’ Private Day ary,” by Dr. Edward W. Stitt of 


School, Primary through College Preparatory. Ne Y % . . . 
School te ation, Southern city. Only such +Y©W ork, district superintendent 
candidates need apply as feel certain that of schools. Anyone attempting 


their education, experience and natural ¢ . . ¢ . 
~ : , n age . . . ‘es 
ability qualify them to conduct a school of the > Sveosrege the use of the dic 
highest standards. Address School Principal, t!Onary would do well to send for 
care of Journal of Education, 6 Beacon street, a copy. which can be obtained free 


Boston. on application. 
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Seven Great Items That Must 
Be Settled for Peace Will Be 
Met by the Fifth Liberty 
Loan 


The Fifth Liberty Loan will be 
called the “Victorious Fifth,” be- 
cause when it has been floated the 
people of the country will be cele- 
brating the victorious peace. 

The Fifth Loan will come about 
mid April, or just two years after 
the date upon which we entered 
the war It will be more of a 
peace loan than a war loan. It 
will be a loan to make the final 
settlement, squaring up the bill for 
the war while the celebration of 
the victory is still going on and 
the men are streaming back from 
France by hundreds of thousands 

A total of from five to six bil- 
lions will probably be offered 
What the money is needed for and 
why it is needed is worth putting 
compactly together It brings t 
mind at a glance what is de 
manded still by the great tasks 
imposed by peace 

These are some of the chief 
items :— 

l. Care for the American sol- 
diers in the Army of Occupation 

2. Providing for the second 
army in the area behind the zone 
of occupation 

3. Bringing home soldiers wh 
have been released from war 
duties 

4. Demobilizing millions of me: 
upon their arrival here 

5. Keeping up the cantonments 


' 
and hospitals in this country 


6. Re-habilitating and re-edu- 
cating men who have beer 
wounded. 

y Reconstruction work for the 


soldiers and sailors 

Every one of the millions of met 
represented on _ this list have 
shared in doing the nation’s work 
abroad 

Any American who stan 
country will not fail to see now 
that the peace debt is paid for the 
men who have won peace. 


f 
- 


- _ o——— 


The Week in Review 


Continued from page 269. 


Pre sid ent, finds these problems tl e 


most difficult of solution And as 
London is so much nearer Paris 
+] 


lan is Washington, they are pro- 


portionately more exacting. A re- 
cent cartoonist, who represented 
Lloyd George in the act of being 
shot from a gun, with a balloor 
conveying him from Paris to Lon- 
don, was not far wrong He has 


to meet the demands of the miners 
railroad met 


and transport 
workers, who are banded togethe 
in a new Triple Alliance. demand- 
ing not so much any particular 

cale of wage or limit of hours. but 
insistlnne on radical changes in the 
direction of nationalization of the 
mines and railroads, and threaten 
ing a paralyzing strike if they d 
not get what they want 

WHAT GERMANY WOULD 

HAVE CLAIMED 

Soft hearted people, who are ap- 
prehensive that the Allies may im- 
pose too severe terms upon Ger- 


ee ees 


— 





—— 


—— 
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manv would do well to refresh 
their memories with the conditions 

§ peace which Germany—when 
she imagined that victory was at 
hand—announced her purpose to 
insist on. Among them were the 
annexation of Belgium, the entire 
Flanders coast, the Briey and 
Longwy basins, and the Toul, Bel- 
fort and Verdun regions eastward; 
the restitution to Germany of all 
her colonies; the cession by Great 
Britain to Germany of such naval 
bases and coaling stations as Ger- 
many might designate; Great Brit- 
ain to give Gibraltar to Spain; its 
war fleet to Germany; and Egypt 
and the Suez Canal to Turkey: 
Serbia and Montenegro to be di- 
vided between Austria and Bul- 
garia; and Great Britain, France 
and the United States to pay all 
of Germany’s war costs, the indem- 
nity being a minimum of %45,000.- 
000,000. France and Belgium were 
to remain occupied at their expense 
until these conditions were all car- 
ried out. 

THE ADVANCE OF PROHI- 

BITION. 

While the liquor interests are 
moving heaven and earth—and the 
other place—to devise means for 
invalidating prohibition or for hin- 
dering its adequate enforcement, 
the prohibition amendment ~goes 
marching on. Pennsylvania was 
looked upon as one of the states 
least likely to ratify the amend- 
ment, but it has just done so, and 
the vote in the Senate was nearly 
two to one This makes forty- 
ive states to join in the prohibi- 
ion procession. Rhode _Islarid, 
Connecticut and New Jersey are 
ow the only recalcitrants The 

blem of enforcement remains, 
and it is not an easy one: but, the 
movement having gone thus far, 
there is no doubt that Congress 
will grapple with it in earnest and 
will devise adequate legislation for 


REVIEWING INTOLERABLE 
SENTENCES. 
There will be general approv:z 
Major-General Croy wder’s an- 
nouncement that all imprison nent | 
itences imposed on men of the 


army during the war by courts | 
martial, which are found upo . 


1e€W to be tor se ers be 
nitigated through the Pr BB 


rower of remission. Brigad ier- 
;eneral Ansell, who will head the 
oard of review, has been instru- 
mental in bringing to the attention | 
r the Senate Committee on | 
Affairs some of the most - | 
lerable of these sentences 
ay be counted upon to secure 
¢ Some of tl 
irected the S 
sec ave vO¢C ( | < y 
s their 9) 
¢ sed iw 
rl £ F - 
T ite Lx Ss 
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places filled include languages, Greenport, $900; music, Medina, $900; 
FEBRUARY grammar school principal, Ogcensburg, $1000; physical training, Holland 
Patent, $950; biology, Vocational high school, Syracuse, $1800: assistant supervisor of music, 
Newark, N. J., $1200. September PLA ES in a western college for education, at $1000 
applications now coming in include and living; music in a southern cojlege 


$1100 and living; commercial, $1100; manual training, $1500; a score of high school FILLED 
positions at $800 to $1000. Immediate vacancies in many lines are also waiting to be 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 





ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 25 ©: Jackson Boulevard 


CHICAGO 


34th Year. Our Booklet, “Teaching as a Business,” 
NEW YORK, 437 FIFTH AVE. with timely chapters on Peace Salaries, 
DENVER, SYMES BUILDING. Prospects, Critical Letters of Applica- 
SPOKANE, PEYTON BUILDING. tion, etc., sent free. 





ThePratt Teachers’ Agency 7° [ith Avenue 


New York 
Becommendés teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 


Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mgr. 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


303-304 Kittredge Bldg., Denver, Colorado 

Twenty-five years’ successful service in behalf of teachers and oy hool Officials 
We operate in all Western States. REGISTER NO 

FRED DICK, MGR. Co-operating Agencies, Harrisburg, _ “atlanta, 





Ga. 





A” ERIC4&N . ™ : TEACHERS’ AGENCY _ introduces to Colleges; 


and FOREIG Schools and Families 

superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools; 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 


. recommends teachers and has filled hus 
dreds of high grade positions (up | 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Es 

lished 1889. No charge to employe 


none for registration. If you need | 
teacherforany desirable place or k 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. j 
, 


ha BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 4.5S927.4,59) Trcpsteall 


442 Tremont Building, Boston, 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency f 
TIFTS AVEROE superior. people. 
+ geen Sak cal 85th Streets Tegister only reliably 


New York City candidates. Services) 
CHARLES W.MULFORD, Prog. free to school officials, ; 
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Established 1855 








THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
} (Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 


WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 


Telephone 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 


Beach 6606 


~ ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLANP, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W, W., ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chape! St., Albany, N. Y. 













| We have unequaled facilities for placing 


| WINSHIP teachers in every part of the country. 


| TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. _ s Boston, Mass, 
AGENCY | tong Distance Telephone. a 
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March 6, 1919 ' 





Specimen page in miniature from 
the 52-page book accompany- 
ing each set of charts. 











Specimen chart in minia- Orchestra of High School, Oakland, Cal. 
ture from the new Victor 
set of 18 charts for teach- 
ing music ia the schools. 


Have you an orchestra in your school? 


Do the pupil candidates for positions all want to play the violin or the cornet, not under- 
standing that the oboe and bassoon, double bass and traps are just as necessary in the ensemble, 
even if less attractive as solo instruments? Do they know how a French horn /ooks or how an 
English horn sounds? If you started your orchestra as did a famous lady in a Western city with 
a “‘jew’s-harp, mouth-harp and triangle’’ you will need some ocular and aural 
assistance in securing a balance of parts in each family of instruments. 


“The Instruments of the Orchestra by Sight and Sound’”’ 


The Victor Company has just issued a comprehensive set of eighteen 
charts (14x22) showing each instrument in its natural color; and in an 
accompanying booklet is given a full description of the instrument, its 
origin, history, development and uses by composers. Two special Victor 
Records (Nos. 35670 and 35671) give the exact reproduction of the 
sound and tone color of each instrument, all three together offering 
for the first time complete presentation of the instruments ‘by Sight 
and Sound.”’ 


See your nearest Victor dealer for the charts and records, or 


<a = . ; : 
Ku Dm = Write for information to the 


{or - > “en Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Co. ! 
Camden, N. Zz Victrola XXV, $90 


specially manufactured 
for School use 

ANWhen the Victrola not in use, t 
an be placed under the instr 


HIS MASTERS (8) (@ 5 : a — - — - ~ — : “oot secure from danger, and the « 


eS 
REG. US. PAT OFF SS 
<< 

















xcked to protect it fre 
st and promiscuous use by 
To insure Victor quality, always look for the famous ree vee 
trademark, “His Master's Voice."" {t is on all pro- 
ducts of the Victor Talking Machine Company. 




















